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FROM THE EDITOR 


Walking down Montague Street in 
Brooklyn Heights just a few hours 
after our arrival in the U.S. on 
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to be literally everywhere: in the 
windows of all the shops—and of 
private homes, too, as we noticed 
later on—on posters, on t-shirts, 
on the labels of wine bottles, in 
Friday, May 20, the bridge seemed every newspaper. 


Heights were probably used to all 
this hoopla by now, but you can 
imagine how overwhelmed we four 
travellers from Holland were. We 
had just spent seven hours in an 
Residents of the (continued on page 2) 
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The profession of graphic design is criminal and really ought not to exist at all. 
We shall dedicate a booklet to this notion. 

The profession did not exist a hundred years ago. In another one hundred years it 
probably will not exist anymore. However, today it is experiencing a remarkable 
period of growth and development. 

Everyone who writes a letter and uses a one inch margin on the left is designing. 
Everyone who sets the dining table in a certain way is creating a layout. Eve- 
ryone who paints revolutionary slogans in huge letters on walls is practicing 
typography. In this sense, as long as people have been aware of the shape and 
form of things, the profession has always existed . 

But because design developed over the years into a commercial entity, where 
time is money and business is big, the design of printed materials became more a 
matter of efficiency than of clarity and beauty. This degradation of the 
profession resulted in, among other problems, certain new typefaces being 
designed not according to typographic but commercial considerations. Such de- 
velopments can only be explained as criminal. 

Most designers are criminal. 

A designer is criminal because his profession is one of those specializations that 
the world can easily do without; he is criminal because he sells contrived ideas 
about order and objectivity while in reality he is obliterating content by pouring 
a tasteless sauce over the assignments that are entrusted to him. 

Nowhere does chaos and subjectivity dominate as much as in today's graphic 
designs. In the name of "design," numerous useful existing designs have been 
maimed or replaced by logos, corporate identities or pictograms. There is even 
an organization for designers; in other words, organized crime. 

It is this graphic crime that I am so attracted to in graphic designers, much as I 
was attracted to the cowboys and gangsters of long ago. Probably in another 
thirty years we will reminisce about Jan van Toorn, Wim Crouwel and Pieter 
Brattinga, just as we do now about Billy the Kid, Al Capone and the Godfather. 
Designers: you'd rather not have anything to do with them, but at a distance they 


can be quite entertaining. 
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PILED SCHR EU PERS 


(the original) 


My most vivid memory of Piet Schreuders is of 
him kneeling down to study the typeface ona 
manhole cover in Los Angeles. I still remember 
it beacause this happened on Dutch national 
television. As an avid admirer of American 
culture (and in particular its typefaces), 
Schreuders was given the opportunity by the 
VPRO (a Dutch television broadcasting 
company) to do a video documentary about 
typefaces in Los Angeles. For this program, 
titled "Hollywood at Last!," Schreuders 
interviewed sign painters, checked out street 
signs, talked to the managing editor of the Los 
Angeles Times newspaper about the origins of its 
headline type, and visited locations that were 
used in Laurel and Hardy movies. 


This documentary was an example of only 
one of Schreuders's many idiosyncratic 
interests. It was also evident of his need and 
ability to research topics and compile them 
into formats that are insightful, entertaining, 
and most of all, original. The different formats 
that he has utilized to present his research 
include television documentaries, radio 
programs, books and publications including 
Furore, De Poezenkrant and The Explorer. This 
prolific output combined with his outspoken 
criticism of the established graphic design 
scene in Holland has earned Schreuders a 
reputation varying from brilliant archivist to 
charlatan designer. 


Regardless of these contradictory labels, 
many consider Piet Schreuders to be quite 
influential in Dutch graphic design, although 
he will modestly disagree. For instance, about 
the design of his publication Furore he said, 
"With my work, I never wanted to make a 
statement about graphic design; I wanted to 
make a magazine. The design was secondary to 
that.” Nonetheless, it cannot be denied that he 
was one of a handful of people who provided a 
much needed alternative to the regimented 
purity of Wim Crouwel and Total Design, the 
dominating graphic design studio in Holland 
during the seventies. 


Hard Werken founder Henk Elenga does not 
especially see Schreuders as an innovator. 
“Schreuders is more like an archivist." Elenga 
says, "He can detect trends and graphic 
phenomena and he will use the ingredients 
quite creatively in his own work, often to such 


a degree that people think it is his original 
invention. Then many designers actually end 
up copying him!" 


Either way you look at it, the body of work 
that Schreuders has produced is impressive. 
And not just graphically speaking. Furore 
magazine was passionately written and 
entirely edited by Schreuders and his booklet 
Lay In, Lay Out displayed his mordant yet 
humorous critical writing. In it, he accused the 
graphic design profession of being criminal. 


Piet Schreuders's design work is very 
different from many of his 
Dutch contemporaries. His 
work represents a part of 
Dutch design that has almost 
been forgotten. Over the past 
years, most of the attention 
that Dutch graphic design 
has received usually focuses 
on the lavishly printed, dye 
cut, razzle-dazzle graphics 
produced by such studios as 
UNA, Studio Dumbar, 
ProForma, and others. In 
stark contrast to these 
designs, Schreuders's work is 
often produced with little or 
no available budget and relates more to the 
experimental, self-taught approach of Hendrik 
N. Werkman or the early work of Hard Werken, 
which was strongly influenced by writing and 


Furore 14, December 1979. 


the craft of simple, yet effective printing 
techniques. 


It just so happened that as we were 
planning this issue, Piet Schreuders was 
participating in the symposium 
"America~ Holland; Overseas Visions” held in 
The Hague in October 1990. The symposium 
centered around the approach of Dutch and 
American graphic designers in regard to 
various areas in graphic design. These 
included socially oriented graphic design, fine 
art and graphic design, graphic design and 
the computer, and the vernacular in graphic 
design. The latter topic was covered by Tibor 
Kalman and Piet Schreuders, who represented 
the United States and Holland respectively. In 
this issue we have reprinted the lecture that 
Piet Schreuders presented during that 
symposium. 


Rudy VanderLans 


Mystery and Necessity 


in ty pocg et a pil y, 


(From the lecture/slide show held at the conference “America-Holland; Overseas Visions" in The Hague, Holland, 


Tuesday, October 23, 1990. Theme of this evening: the Vernacular in Graphic Design.) 


BY PIET SCHREUDERS 


1. Introduction 


It has always been my convic- 
tion that graphic design isn't 
something to be discussed at all 
It is a craft to be practiced in si- 
lence, anonymously, and secret- 
ly. The less the general public 
learns about our activities, the 
better. 1 really believe that ty- 
pography must have some sort 
of mystery about it for it to 
work. Good typography is secret 
that's all there is to it. So, to 
quote Oliver Hardy in the film 
“Dirty Work": “I have nothing to 
say." 

Another reason why | don't real~ 
ly want to be here is that “the 
vernacular in graphic design" is 
not a very interesting concept to 
me. Either one works with ver- 
nacular elements or one doesn't, 
but it doesn't make sense to iso- 
late these things. It is completely 
irrelevant whether you use a bit 
of vernacular here or a bit of 
Swiss typography there, because 
one's designing style just grows 
out of the activity of designing 
itself, out of the content of what- 
ever one is designing at the 
time, and also from whatever 
material happens to be around 
at the time. 

But in any case, this is unimpor- 
tant. What is important is that 
there should always be an inner 
logic to a design. A design is a 
success if it looks harmonious to 
an outsider; and harmony is 
there when all the graphic ele- 
ments look like they have to be 
there out of necessity The work 
should look as if it wouldn't 
have worked any other way -- as 
if the design was inevitable. The 
form should be necessary, and 
even if it’s not, like when it's ac- 
tually the result of chance, it 
should still look like it’s neces 


sary 


let Schreuders, The Hugue. 1990, 
Photo by Mark Holman 


Why should we be interested in 
this "vernacular in graphic de- 
sign"? I'm not even sure what 
the word "vernacular" means. 
I've checked some Dutch diction- 
aries, and there was nothing to 
be found. It doesn't exist. But 
there is the word "vernachelen," 
a good Dutch (Yiddish?) word -- 
a verb, meaning to fool someone, 
to pull his or her leg, to cheat, be 
an impostor, produce humbug. 
Now, that might be a very attrac- 
tive subject for a talk by some- 
one, “Vernachelen in Graphic De- 
sign.” Quite a lot can be said 
about that, but at another time, 
another place. After all, we are 
guests here at the invitation of 
Gert Dumbar, so it wouldn't do to 
discuss the various aspects of 
“vernachelen" here 


Thank you for having me, by the 
way. 


My American dictionary gives as 
its first definition of the word 
"vernacular": 1) a vernacular lan- 
guage, a dialect, relating to a region 
rather than a literary, cultured lan- 
guage. 

For our purposes, this definition 
is useless. It implies that we have 
to distinguish between an offi- 
cial, approved culture and a 
“fringe” culture and between 
"mainstream" typography on the 
one hand, and the typography of 
“ephemera” on the other. I don't 
see the world that way; indeed, 
in practice, no such distinction 
exists 


If you sit down to design some- 
thing, the way to learn is to look 
around you. It’s a well-known 
fact that typography can be 
learned by looking at how others 
do it. And it doesn't matter if you 


get influenced by some other 


person's work, because every- 
body is influenced by their envi- 
ronment; it can't happen any 
other way! 

Ideas can come from everything 
around you, and that may in- 
clude 98 percent of rubbish. and 
a remaining two percent of offi- 
cially approved design. This two 
percent is what gets written 
about in the glossy design mag- 
azines and weekend sections, but 
I’m really more interested not in 
how design should be, or how 
we are supposed to do it, but in 
what actually happens -- in the 
other 98 percent of reality. 
There's always a difference be- 
tween what people want to hap- 
pen and what actually happens, 
and even today there is a great 
gap between the typography 
that's taught in design schools 
and the actual day-to-day prac- 
tice. 

Actually, this might fit the sec- 
ond definition of “vernacular” in 
the dictionary: 2) the normal 
spoken form of a language, as op- 
posed to the language written in 
books and learned in language 
courses. If we interpret the word 
“vernacular” in this way, our 
subject then becomes “the nor- 
mal, day-to-day practice of gra- 
phic design.” That would make 
more sense, even though it 
would still be hard to discuss. 
Why should we spend time talk- 


ing about something that's nor- 
2 


In any case, I believe that the 
day-to-day practice is an_excel- 
lent way to learn graphic de- 
sign. It's not important that 
most of what you see is trash —- 
just that it motivates you to 
make better things yourself 


In our graphic environment, 
there is no real distinction be- 
tween the present and the past 
because everything you see a 
round you is more or less from 
the past, whether it's one day 
old or one hundred years old. 
Ideas can come from anywhere. 
it's just a matter of finding a 
‘ive for using them, to make 


them necessary for your project 
If our environment consists of 98 
percent old things, and we keep 
on copying elements from what 


we see around us, there is of 


course the risk of repeating the 
same old elements over and over 
until they become obsolete. But 
as long as you're aware of that 
risk, there will always be a way 
around it, because the past is the 
richest source of inspiration 
there is, and, by its very nature, 
getting richer every day. But 
you've got to get your priorities 
right; you can never get away 
with just copying the old with- 
out a reason, without a necessity 
for doing so. The so-called trend 
for “nostalgia” is always a bad 
reason. Nostalgia, which literal- 
ly means a sadness, “a wistful 
yearning for something past and 
irrecoverable’ (dictionary again), 
is a regressive state of mind; it 
doesn't want to deal with the 
present and idealizes the past 
Instead, we must use the past for 
learning unknown disciplines, 
developing new ideas from 
them, exploring new grounds -- 
or something along those lines. 


It is a typical designer's hubris 
to think that they can create 
anything really new, or to be- 
lieve in the so-called “innova- 
tion” of their work. Usually, the 
work produced by this type of 
graphic designer ages remarka- 
bly quickly; much more so than 
the "normal" products of anony- 
mous, unpretentious designers. 
Some people say that originality 
is the art of concealing your 
sources. But I don't believe in 
concealing mine; they are very 
obvious, and I want them to be, 


Shield's compostt 


Moon and You," Also (where 


Broken Dreams” (Warren-Dubin) 


Hanntbal Hayes and Xid Curry: the two m 


because I want the references to 
certain atmospheres to be there 
Atmosphere is what typography 
is all about for me, and atmos- 
phere originates from the con- 
text in which we perceive certain 


typefaces and design elements 


But that's enough talk for now. 
Let's look at some images of my 
own vernacular in my own 


graphic design. 


2. Slide Show 


[Background mustc: LeRoy 


ins for Hal 


Roach comedies (1930-36), 
‘well-known from many Laurel 
and Hardy films: "We're Just a 
Happy Famtly," “Here We Go, 
Look at Him Now,” “Up in Room 
Colonial Gateties,” "On a 
Sunny Afternoon,” "We're Out for 


Dash and Dot,* "Good Old 


‘Beautiful Lady,” and “The 


applicable): “Boulevard of 


and the theme from “The Odd 


Couple” (Heft.1 


in the history of the West. Wat 


De Juinensche<eCourant 
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. the VPRO broadcasting company published a 
monthly parody of a local newspaper called De 


Juinensche Courant, jointly written by Kees and Wim, 


and scores of other writers such as Simon 


Carmiggelt, Hugo Brandt Corstius and Henk Hofland. 


The design called for a lot of experiment. This issue, 
for instance, appeared in two different editions, one - 
a deliberately conservative format, the other in the 
German tabloid tradition, but the contents were 
essentially the same.” 


es DeJuinenscheeCo 


"This five-column banner headline spells out 
the most trivial text we could think of at the 
time: 'SPRING IS COMING!" 


Continued on next page 


trains and banks ti 


"I designed this poster for Kees van Kooten and Wim de 
Bie, two Dutch comedians who, as you probably know, 
have created their own TV shows for more than 20 years 
We had become acquainted the previous season when 


apart 
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"I had happened upon newspaper design, in fact 
all graphic design I've ever done, more or less by 
chance. In the early seventies I started to make 
little newspapers: a literary monthly, a magazine 
about cats, and several small newsletters that I 
sent to far-off corners of the world, such as Lon- 
don and Brooklyn. I still publish Brooklyn Berich- 
ten and McTimes from time to time.” 


HURSMUSEUM 
LSBU ESI 


“NIGHTWATCH’ 
SHINES AGAIN! 


Restored Rembrandt Ready 


NIGHTWATCH What isa 
CatThrough \ SCHUTTERS. 
STUK’? 


Info... 


“a The Finishing Youth... (p.4) 
THE TRUTH ABOUT REMBRANDT'S PAINTING 
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“Newspaper design -- especially American 
newspaper design -- is one of my earliest and 
greatest loves. I designed this paper for the 


OLLYwood 
AT Last! 


3.Interview 


The following interview with Piet Schreuders was conducted by 


telephone on November 16, 1990. 


LayIn, Lay Out 


Emigre: I was never able to get a hold of 
a copy of Lay in, Lay Out. It seemed 
like a rarity. How many copies were 
printed? 

Schreuders: They only printed 1250 
copies. There've been many requests 
for a reprint, though and I may get 
around to doing that one day. The 
copy that you now have, which is 
my only copy, has some 
handwritten corrections in 
it that were meant for the 
reprint 

Emigre: Do you still believe in 
the contents of that booklet? 
Schrenders: It's not bad. 1 
hadn't read it for several 
years and then recently I 
glanced over it and expect- 
ed it to be embarrassing, 
but it wasn't really. I still have the 
same frame of mind as I had in 1977 
Of course, some of the technical 
things I discussed then are now a bit 
dated, such as the remarks about 
phototypesetting. 


Locations 


Emigre: You just came back from Eng- 
land, Were you there in connection with 
the Beatle book that you've been work- 
ing on? 

Schreuders: Yes. Mark Lewisohn, a 
good friend of mine, who is quite 
well-known in the field of Beatle 
publications, asked me to help him 
with one of his books. He published 
three or four books on the Beatles 
one of which is The Beatles; Recording 
He had written the basic 
text for our present book, titled The 
Beatles’ London, five years ago. It is 
about various locations im London 
that the Beatles used. Four years 
ago, he asked me to help him finish 
it, | was very happy to do so, be- 
cause I had already done quite some 
research on Beatles photographs, 
which I was planning to use in a 
book myself. I had actually planned 
to ask him if he could help me, so 
we added the two books together. I 
am drawing and designing all the 
maps of photo and film locations. 
This 1s an area that I am rather in- 
terested in 

Emigre 


Sessions. 


Your televison documentary 
Hollywood at Last!” and 
your magazine The Explor- 
er also deal with locations. 
Why are you so intrigued 
with locations? 


errens Schreuders: 


I just am. I 
want to know what they 
look like in reality, These 
places have a vivid im- 
pact on your visual mem- 
ory: they are really like 
icons in your brain. When I did 
Hollywood at Last!", one of the 
items on my agenda was to go to the 


Amsterdam Rijksmuseum, in a very dominant style 
derived from the Chicago Sun-Times. I still do a new 


edition of this paper once every two months, 


although I redesigned it in 1987 in a more subdued 


top right) 


style." see 


Ez] MUSEU 


&— KUNSTKrant 


Radio ma a 
RIJNMOND, 


"Radio Rijnmond is a local radio station serving 
the area around Rotterdam. They employed me 
a couple of years back to produce a paper that 
would be at the same time leftist and smart but 
also populist. I decided to give it the look of the 

English best-selling tabloid The Sun, and 
learned a lot of interesting tricks along the 

way. The Radio Rijnmond Reporter was printed 

on rotary offset presses and distributed door-to- 

door as publicity for the station.” 


Use it? Use iti 
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Trespass. 
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"This is some very early work of mine for a week- 
ly paper for young tourists coming to Amster- 
dam. I tried to make it look ‘American’ by using 
the condensed Latin type from The New York Times 
and the venerable Cheltenham for headlines.” 


READ ALLABOUTIT! 


SVAMIANTOS. 


MOUIs mes 


Bs Girl in DEMA 


WOsMSON 


"The yearly festival Film International, held in 
Rotterdam, invited me to produce this daily paper 
for ten days in 1987. Each night, between mid- 
night and six a.m., we produced a paper of eight 
pages. I found the use of heavy banner headlines 
appropriate for a newspaper associated with film, 
because American newspapers are often por- 
trayed like this in the movies. But these headlines 
really had some actual news to report.” 


Hee Sos Anacles Times “att 


All | DC- 10's Being Checked 


FAA Grads Plans Unt 


"This is a front page from the Los Angeles Times. 
When I wanted to use the typeface in this head- 
line, I found that it was unavailable anywhere 
except in the pages of the Los Angeles Times." 


famous staircase that Laurel and 
Hardy used in the film "The Music 
Box,” the one where they have to 
push that piano way up the stairs 
Going there is like researching mag- 
ical places. But when you visit a lo- 
cation that you know only from pho- 
tographs and you take some care in 
taking a photograph with the exact 
same camera angle, what becomes 
evident is not the similarities, but all 
the differences. The differences of 
how the trees have grown, how 
there are more cracks in the pave- 
ment, how people have added a ga- 
rage or renovated a house. It gives a 
sense of the passage of time, which | 
am rather sensitive about. A sense of 
time and a sense of place 

Emigre: Are you not afraid that you 
might be the only person who ts sensitive 
about this? What, for instance, was the 
viewer's reaction to the “Hollywood at 
Last!” documentary, and you visiting the 
Laurel and Hardy staircase? 
Schreuders: That was a big success; 
in fact, it turned out to be the only 
part of the documentary that people 
seemed to remember! Ten years lat- 
er, people still stop me in the street 
and ask me, “Aren't you the guy that 
was on the stairs? I was there too!" I 
met total strangers that I now have 
a common bond with because we 
both were on "the Stairs.” 

Emigre: Did this “success” then encour- 
age you to further explore this idea of 
revisiting famous locations? 
Schreuders: No. I never worry about 
what people think. 1 do what I like 
to do. When I get a thrill out of it, 1 
do it 

Emigre: And then you figure that there 
will be other people out there who will 
be equally thrilled? 

Schreuders: Yes, usually there are. 
‘When you do something with hones- 
ty and love and care, there will al- 
ways be a public who appreciates 
that 


Graphic Design 


Emigre: How did you get involved with 
graphic design? You studied Dutch at 
the University of Amsterdam. What got 
you involved with graphic design? 

Schreuders: First of all. there are 
many graphic designers and typog- 
raphers who started out doing some- 
thing else, This is not uncommon 
Actually, I believe that in order to be 
a good graphic designer, you have 
to be educated in various areas and 
be an informed and experienced hu- 
man being. In order to become a 
good graphic designer, simply going 
to school to learn graphic design 
and typography is not enough. To 
answer the second part of your ques~ 
tion, I discovered graphic design by 
accident. I was a bit bored and just 
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“There was nothing for it but to cut up the head- 
lines of several issues, day by day, and hope for a 
complete alphabet to surface.” 


aaaaaa aaaaaabbbbbbecccccddd 
dddddeeeeeeeee eeeeeeeef fff 
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kkk kkKIIII mmmmmmmmnnn 
nnnnnnnnnnnoooccooooopppp 
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tttuuuuuuuuvvvVWwxxyyZZZz 
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"So this is that alphabet. According to my informa- 

tion, supplied by the newspaper itself, it's a typeface 

called Sans Serif, which was modified especially for 
the paper by a man named Gil Farrar." 


ESxXTRA. 


Ekk kekk kkk ek mkk! 
Mikinkkkmk! Ekk mek kkek mk! 
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"This is how it looked on one of my own projects, a 
highly irregular magazine devoted to cats, 

De Poezenkrant. The headline is a transcription of 
the throaty sound of frustration, made by cats when 
they see a bird at a distance, safely beyond their 
reach.” 


“De Poezenkrant started as a one-off publication in 
1974, in the form of one single sheet of xeroxed 
paper. However, it quickly grew out of control and I 
had to print first a thousand, then two-and three 
thousand copies to meet the demand. I still publish 
this paper once or twice a year. Each issue appears 
in a different format and style, to keep myself and 
the readers amused, and to give some 
unexpectedness to a paper that is otherwise quite 
predictable.” 


"Here's another nice bit of popular culture in the 
great American tradition, one which was never 
seriously documented when I started my own 
research into the history of paperback cover 
design a decade ago. The feel, the smell, the 
atmosphere of these old books, which could often 
be found for next to nothing at flea markets, just 


had to be investigated.” 
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"One of the big names in paperback illustration 
turned out to be Mr. James Avati from New 
Jersey, who was responsible for the moody look 
of many of these books. This is his original 
painting for the book we just saw, ‘Down All 
Your Streets' by Leonard Bishop, situated in New 


York's Lower East Side.” 


Aloha, January 1973 
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started publishing mag- 
azines. The first maga- 
zine I ever produced was 
De Wolkenkrabber (The Skyscraper) 
Emigre: What was it about? 

Schreuders: It was not a very good 
magazine I had to read many liter~ 
ary magazines for my studies and I 
was inspired by 1940's and 50's liter- 
ary reviews, articles filled with lots 
of polemic and stuff. As a diversion 
and as entertainment for my fellow 
students and friends, I decided to'do 
something like that myself. 

Emigre: This is when you first started de- 
signing? 

Schreuders: Well, I first did all the 
writing and later I simply pasted the 
pieces of paper down. When I dis- 
covered the xerox machine, I found 
that I could reproduce them, and it 
actually looked quite nice, and when 
I worked a little harder on the “de- 
sign,” I noticed it started to look even 
nicer. I became intrigued by the 
power that is inherent in duplicating 
things. When you write a letter to 
someone, that’s it: the person reads 
it and maybe answers it. But when 
you photocopy the letter and add il- 
lustrations and photographs, it be- 
comes a magazine. And it will have a 
life of its own, because other people, 
people that you may not even know. 
will read it, too. Initially, I sent De 
Wolkenrabber to twenty people that I 
knew personally, but of course, after 
a few issues, other people found out 
about it and came to me asking for a 
copy. This was a strange experience, 
because before, people had never 
come to me asking for anything. and 
now they did. The only difference 
was that I had some pieces of paper 
that had been put through a xerox 
machine. I am still not sure whether 
I like it, because it gives you a cer- 
tain kind of power that can be used 
or misused at will, That was my first 
experience with graphic design 
Then I was interviewed on radio by 
Wim Noordhoek about De Wolkenk- 
rabber magazine, Noordhoek, at the 
time, was working for Aloha, a suc- 
cessful Dutch youth culture bi- 
weekly that had been started by Wil- 
lem de Ridder in the mid-sixties as 
Hitweek, Noordhoek said he also 
wanted to publish the interview in 
Aloha and asked if | was interested in 
helping with the design. Which I 
did, I ended up going to Aloha once 
every two weeks for three days to 
help with the design. I did this from 
1972 until 1974, when it folded. 

Emigre: Were you involved with writing 
as well at Aloha? 

Schreuders: Yes, 1 usually filled two 
or three pages. But they mostly 
needed production and design help 
Willem de Ridder had left for the 
United States, They needed people to 
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"For a record by the Boulevard of Broken Dreams 
orchestra, I used both the original painting and the 
type style of 1950's paperbacks to produce this cover 

design, an interesting fusion between a square, 
glossy record cover and an old, worn book. It was 
appropriate for the type of music and the cover 

turned out to be quite a success in the U.S., too." 


"My first conscious encounter with typography 
occurred back at school learning to read -- from 
textbooks that were almost all set in a typeface 
called Gill Sans. Later on, I discovered that the 
Gill can often convey a sense of graceful mystery 
to a design, especially when used in conjunction 
with lines and borders, as in complicated 
bureaucratic forms. These are some early 
examples of my own experiments with this style, 
for my own amusement and education, but also 
in serious assignments for outside clients." 
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‘Our Working Schedule 
Starting Time. . 8:00am. 
Coffee Break 9:00-Il:30a.m 


Lunch Hour . 1:30-1:30 p.m, 
Coffee Break 2:00-4:30 pm, 
Quitting Time 5:00pm. 
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paste up the pages. I still remember 
how we used bicycle repair glue un- 
til it was discovered that you can get 
cancer from that and we switched to 
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rubber cement 
Emigre: You can get high on rubber ce- 


{LOEB SPRUYT LANGENBACH Engel Pr ree RAND i 
EEEEREREED 100 CLENNCX Brands ‘ment if you sniff t too much y ia Bir 

] | (Eotaadndentene es soardas| Schreuders: Whatever caused it, I or BUR R ROUG HSS SAREE) 
Se eee | certainly got hooked on graphic de- 3 


BOEKENWEE 


sign by working at Aloha. The at- 
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In 1975 I became involved in founding the SS Hn eRe ARNE 
magazine Furore, which later became known a8 worked from eight in the evening 
‘The most sophisticated magazine in the world.’ until four or five in the morning to ‘ 

By this time the use of the Gill typeface had finish the work, I liked that very tale Rover, feats soma See Te a 
become almost obsessive, in the sense that it was much. Putting the magazine togeth- 1 THis point decided I had seen enough Gi 

used regardless of content." er was always a very concentrated, Sans for a while. 
highly energetic effort. 
Emigre: What did you do after Aloha 
folded? 
Schi I started De Poezenkrant 
(The Kittypaper), Like De Wolkenkrab- 
ber, it was xeroxed, and I printed 
AMBIANCES - only twelve copies of the first issue. 
VOOR : But I did not limit the circulation 
PRGELOZE like I did with De Wolkenkrabber. 
When people wanted a subscription, 

I sold it to them. When issues two, 
three and four came around, tt had" will now show you a number of cases in which 
grown from twelve to twenty and fif- the typography and the design were created as a 
pla an Coa us med direct and logical extension of the subject matter. 
ZOE UAE cat RSNA Pe ‘Form follows function,’ as they say." 


. this spelled the end of the Gill era for me. It's 


came too expensive to just xerox it, 
and I was forced to use an actual 


"This double spread is typical of the time. The printer. The first issue we printed in LDSCHUT Bf Dommelseh SB Bier 
spacing of Gill capitals, which became a offset was #Il. This was still in 1974. 
much-copied mannerism soon after, was directly An¢ it Just kept growing, 1 am still a f 
derived from the typography of post-office publishing tet eset iesne €Aland Boulevard o 


we print 3,000 copies now, which 


eT seers to be the limit, 1's leveling off Broken=Dreams 


surmount now. 
ame 
Furore 
MARTINUS FAM Emigre: Furore started out with quite 
fall =e uy some prominent people on its masthead. 
INUS PA MARTINUS ) Furore -5 listed as contributors such 
NUH OFF OFF SUNIHOFF 
mas (a prominent graphic designers as Gerard 
var I 
A SR) Unger, Paul Mijksenaar, Pieter Brattin- 


ga and a host of famous Dutch writers 
and journalists. What happened with all 
these contributors? It seems that in the 


end, Furore was your magazine, pro- 


This was my endpaper design for a book of iceland eabvdeeaiy EyaL 
poetry, made at roughly the same time.” Schreuders: Most of those people 
never really contributed. Before pub- 
lishing the first trial issue, we sent 


out a mailing and asked a large 
Be number of selected writers and de-~ 
DE £3 signers whether they wanted to con- 


{El G E N : tribute. Those who responded posi- 


tively were listed on the masthead. "A poster for a live concert of typically French 
aa = ore = ee ree 2 light music from the late fifties. I did my best to 
publisher, we actually printed four : 

FPA SNe NER ean convey the same atmosphere in the design, 
the double issue -2/-1, which were  eXMploying thoroughly French typefaces such as 
all printed for free by sympathetic © Chambord and Vendome. The handwriting also 


printers who were willing to help us looks especially French.” 
get started. We figured that within 
ten weeks we would 


find a publisher and Oi 7 @ Bam 4 
then we would offi- 
FRANSEN ZIEN 


"Another example of my overly enthusiastic RAAR DING 
use of the Gill. Finally, in 1977, ... Toarrenth | 
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"For a little magazine with an article about the 
sixties TV show ‘Green Acres,’ I used a frame 
from the series’ leader. Of course the title had to 
be Polka with drop-shadow, the most widely 
used device in American TV credits of that time.” 


BO ME) 
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"This is the cover for a serious book on trees in 
two major parks in Amsterdam. | was pleased to 
find a good application for an old exotic typeface 
known as Rustic, found in type specimen books 


from England and France in the mid-19th 
century. I believe the word BOMEN (or 'TREES'") 
gives it just a little touch of irony without 
becoming silly.” 


“One of my favorite covers for the magazine 
Furore. The illustration, the colors and the type 
all spell ‘Mexico’ -- in fact, this cover suggests 

that it's all you need to know about Mexico, there 
isn't any more.” 


cially start publishing with issue No, 
1. Furore would be "The most impor- 
tant magazine since the Second 
World War.” 

Emigre: Did you eventually find a pub- 
lisher? 

Schreuders: Yes, Drukwerk. But he 
actually became a publisher because 
he wanted to publish Furore, 

Emigre: I imagine you were hoping for a 
bigger, more established publisher? 
Schreuders: Yes, we had approached 
quite a few large national publishers, 
and they were all very nice and they 
gave us lots of free advice but noth- 
ing ever came of it. We were very 
disappointed, because Aloha had 
folded and we were a group of jour- 
nalists and designers who badly 
wanted to continue working in this 
format. There were six of us then: 
Aart Clerkx the illustrator, Laurie 
Langenbach the writer, Onno Rod- 
bard, Pim Oets, Franka van der Loo 
and myself, We had weekly meet- 
ings, very officially. We had finan- 
cial meetings, editorial meetings, 
etc., etc. But the meetings soon be- 
came tense and then boring and peo- 
ple started to drop out. In the begin 
ning, we just saw ourselves as a 
group of people who were going to 
get the magazine off the ground be- 
cause we all wanted a magazine to 
work on. We also felt there wasn't 
really a magazine that existed that 
was to our taste, We felt that Hol- 
land, and Dutch culture in general, 
needed a new magazine. There were 
other new magazines started at that 
time: Hollands Diep and Het Gewicht, 
but we never liked those magazines, 
So we didn’t want to join them. 
Emigre: Why didn't you like Hollands 
Diep? 

Schreuders: I thought it was a lot of 
hype. It was put together by people 
coming from other well-established 
magazines and newspapers. Very 
snobbish, high cultured, older peo- 
ple. We were in our twenties, those 
people were 35 or 40, and we didn't 
want to join those ranks; we didn’t 
feel we belonged there. We wanted to 
do something else. Some of the indi- 
vidual contributors to Hollands Diep 
were excellent, but there was no col- 
lective ambition to make a good 
magazine that I could detect. Furore, 
on the other hand, didn't have the 
money or the well-established au- 
thors, but we had the drive to pro- 
duce a magazine as a purpose in it- 
self. The whole took priority over the 
parts. All those big names in the 
masthead of our trial issues gave a 
false impression: we weren't after 
the top names, we were looking for 
articles that would work in Furore, 
whether they were written by a fa- 
mous author (of which we did have a 
few) or a nobody, By taking the ini- 
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“You can't get much more ‘vernacular’ than this, I 
should think! It's a particular style of 
window-lettering that is found in the quieter, 
unrenovated 19th-century sections of Dutch cities, 
especially windows of bicycle repair shops, but 
also Indonesian food stores, pharmacies, butchers 
and electrical supplies. They were either made by 
one and the same man (I'm still checking this out) 
or by craftsmen working from the same manual, 
stripping mirroring foil and cutting red letters 
with straight edges. The type style looks strong 
and even cheeky and impudent to me -- which is 
why I tried to copy the style in a design for a 
vocal group called 'Gangbusters."" 


"So this is my attempt at recreating the ‘window 
type style’ by stripping red film. This was for the 
single they issued, and this was the L.P." 


GaNnceausTERS 


"One thing that was particularly enjoyable was 
the record label, which contains lots of 
references to what must be called the Golden Age 
of the Vinyl Record. Of course, this is all a thing 
of the past now.” 


"The second version combines a bird's eye view 
from the year 1625 with a color aerial 

photograph of roughly the same area of 

Amsterdam, around the Wester Church.” 
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"l first employed the postcard lettering style in 
1984 for the Boulevard of Broken Dreams 
orchestra, who have issued four aloums between 


"This is another obvious reference to the 
American vernacular, very much a cliché over 
there, but a source still largely untapped in 
Holland, I believe. I designed and published this 
postcard myself and made two versions. In this 
first version the individual letters are filled with 
some of my favorite buildings of the city.” 


qupevabD 


1984 and 1987.” 


“This was the cover for the third album, in 1986 
Several people have since told me that the same 
idea had already been used in the U.S. in the 
seventies. 1 was unaware of that, because my 

knowledge of album covers tapers off 


dramatically after the Beatles." 


BE OENIDIRIENMS 


tiative and getting something start- 
ed, we thought we could get good 
writers and form a group of editors. 
But of course it didn’t really happen 
like that, and after about six months 
all we had were four trial issues and 
a handful of people who didn't get 
along very well. | was still anxious to 
continue it, but 1 was the only one 
who wanted to do all the work and 
was willing to put in the long hours 
I was like an editor without a staff, 
When we sat down and wrote down 
what we wanted to do for the maga- 
zine, everyone said they wanted to 
contribute occasionally, but nobody 
wanted to be on the staff or wanted 
to be an editor. So in the end I was 
the only one. I was “the editors. 
Emigre: So you put most of these issues 
together singlehandedly? 

Schreuders: Well, I did most of the 
writing and all of the design and 
production, but I never saw it as a 
solo project. I was the editor, and 
without the articles and artwork 
submitted by the contributors, there 
would have been no furore at all 
And from issue *3, Drukwerk, the 
publisher, took care of all distribu- 
tion and sales, and of course they fi- 
nanced the magazine. 

Emigre: Did you get a sense why you 
couldn't get a big national publisher to 
publish Furore? 

Schreuders: Most publishers don't 
want to be involved with magazines, 
because magazines usually lose mon~ 
ey. And Furore did lose money. The 
publisher lost about one thousand 
guilders ($500) with each issue. In 
the end it folded, simply because 
they couldn't afford losing money 
year after year. It was too idealistic a 
project to continue. Drukwerk was 
always urging me to produce it as 
cheaply as possible, which I enjoyed 
because it pushed me to experiment 
with various printing and pre-press 
techniques. The trick was to make 
the magazine look expensive with a 
minimum of means, But we still lost 
money. In the end our output started 
to taper off. At first there were four 
issues every year, then there were 
three, then two, so it became obvious 


that we weren't that anxious any- 
more. I was busy doing other things. 
Emigre: Would you say that Furore was 
the most important project you were in- 
volved in? Is this what made you fa- 


mous? 


Schreuders: Yes, to both questions. 
That, and perhaps the book I com- 
piled on paperback cover art. I got a 
lot of response to that, too. 


Fame 


dam, I told you that I 


and your work because so many 
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"TV end credits: another fascinating area of 
typography. When I wrote a TV documentary 
about type in America, about ten years ago, I 
couldn't resist putting in some of that highly 

intriguing typography at the end of the film. It's 
full of official-looking logos and mysterious bits 
of unreadable fine print.” 


FILMED ON LOCATION IN HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 
AND AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Production Facilities 
VAGABOND MOTOR HOTEL 
Main Title by 


PIET SCHREUDERS 
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"This is the original title card, and now you can 
read the bottom line: ‘Nobody can read these tiny 
letters because they are too small and also 
because they go away too fast: they are only on 
for one second.'" 


ers in the mid-seventies were talking 
about your work and many were actual- 
ly copying it. I mentioned that I felt that 
‘you were as important or significant to 
the change in Dutch design that was tak- 
ing place in the late seventies and early 
eighties as, for instance, Gert Dumbar 
and Hard Werken. You more or less dis~ 
missed this notion immediately and add- 
ed that it was never your intention to be 
involved in all this. Could you explain? 

Schreuders: With my work, I never 
wanted to make a statement about 
graphic design; | wanted to make a 
ine. Graphic design was secon- 
dary to that. The design just evolved 
according to my needs. When I wrote 
an article about the New York sub- 
way for Furore, I invented a design 
that to me was appropriate for that 
context. My working method was 
such that I grabbed whatever mate- 
rials were available and then I tried 
to make it look as if it had been es- 
sential to use those materials. Like I 


Ouverture (parade of The Gigotos) 
Goodbye 
ao Leom 
Its A Lonesome Old Town 
Remember 
Its Too Soon To Know 
Jast Por A Thrill 
Night And Day 
The End Of A Love Affair 
Got the South In My Soal 
All Night Long 
Love For Sale 


4] 


"I employed this mysterious ‘song sheet typeface’ 
for the Boulevard of Broken Dreams album of 
1987. The lines were condensed and expanded 


[| S#id in my lecture, a design is a suc- 
cess if it looks harmonious to an out- 
sider and harmony is achieved when 


"This is another group of musicians for which 
have produced printed matter such as record 


sleeves. These guys play popular pre-war jazz 
tunes.” 


"IL used only one typeface for the song credits, 
Pabst extra bold, roman and italic. But by 
employing different style formats for different 
applications such as sequence number, title, 
composer's first name, composer's last name, and 
year of creation, the effect was one of variation 
and also clarity; or so I hope.” 


Beautiful Lady 


"This is the original sheet music of the tune 
playing faintly in the background at this 
moment. Let's take a closer look at this particular 
typeface. It may not look so special at first 
glance, but wait!" 


A Good Man Is Hard To Find 


Be ew seo 
GOOD COMPANIONS: 
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Byerything T Have Is You! 
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"I discovered that many different sheet music 
publishers, all over the world, who work with 
many different printers, have used one and the 
same typeface for their song titles. I don't know 
why this would be so, but it is true right to the 
present day.” 


Fall Moon And Empty Arms 


all the graphic elements look like 
they have to be there out of necessi- 
ty. But I have to stress the point that 
it all started with my need to publish 
magazines. The magazine itself was 
necessary, and within the magazine I 
felt that the design should be such 
that it couldn't have been done in 
any other way. If you understand 
that, then you will see why I hated 
the fact that people copied my de- 
sign. They just copied an empty shell 
for their own purposes. I may have 
actually come up with some original 
design ideas or innovations, but they 
were not created to be isolated and 
looked at only for their graphic de- 
sign qualities. The type of attention 
that I received from Dutch graphic 
designers who enjoyed and even cop- 
ied Furore | always resented, because 
it was proof that people weren't 
looking beyond the design. They 
were looking at it with tunnel vision. 
They would pick up Furore and say, 
“Oh, that looks neat! Let's use that for 
a while.” They didn't even try to un- 
derstand why it was done in a cer- 
tain way. They didn’t care that | had 
a need to publish these things, a 
need to do the research, and that I 
had spent three months on writing a 
certain article and perhaps only one 
day designing it. I didn’t need people 
to comment on the design of Furore, I 
wanted them to read it. So I was frus~ 
trated, and in the later issues of Fu- 
rore I consciously tried to design the 
pages a bit more neutrally in order 
to make it less interesting to copy 
them, and to force people to read the 
articles. But to return to your ques- 
tion; if someone rates my design just 
as “important” as Dumbar or Hard 


with a digital copier.” 


Remember 


Just Por A Thrill 


sleeve." 


"Isn't this educational?" 


"And this is how it looked on the printed record 
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"Now let's have another look at this interesting 
typeface. Like in the previous one, there are 
funny, flamboyant swashes and serifs on some of 
the letters. I once started to reconstruct the 
complete alphabet, which I called ‘Roach’ 
because it was used in the silent Hal Roach 


} comedies from the twenties. The alphabet is 
incomplete, but I did employ it once, early this 
year, on an occasion where it seemed 
appropriate." 


f » ABCC 

4) DGHIIIKMMNOPSTWY 
; f, aqaaaaabbb 
35 = ccc ddddd eeeeeeee ffffr 
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‘acho’ op de ain grid aan Laue en Hardy 


Werken, they are entitled to their 
opinion; it's just that 1 think that 
Dumbar and Hard Werken are vastly 
overrated, so it's hardly a compli- 
ment. 

Emigre: Don't you think you contributed 
to this focus on your design approach by 
publishing Lay In, Lay Out? 
Schreuders: That was a commis- 
sioned job, The Gerrit Jan Thieme- 
fonds invited me to write specifically 
about graphic design. It was written 
for an audience of graphic design- 
ers, whereas Furore was written for 
an audience of "normal" people. 
Emigre: The first two issues in this series 
of booklets were written and designed by 
Wim Crouwel and Dick Elfers. By invit~ 
ing you, they provided quite a contrast 
in viewpoints. 

ions about graphic design because I 
was just discovering it, and I pur- 
posely emphasized the angry and 
provocative ones. At the time, I was 
under the impression that you had 
to shout very hard in order to be 
heard, and it was a nice opportunity 
to promote Furore. | was afraid that 
otherwise it wouldn't sell 

Emigre: Gerrit Noordzij, the famous 
Dutch type designer, once described you 
as “a friendly man who poses, with no 
justification, as a designer." And there 
are a few equally nasty quotes from 
‘well-established designers that I remem- 
ber. What was your reaction to such re- 
marks? Were you ever worried that those 
remarks could have hurt the sales of Fu~ 
rore? 

Schreuders: Things like that never 
hurt sales as long as they spell your 
name right. No, I was very happy 
with those responses because these 
reactions came from people who 
were well-known for their work, so 1 
was immediately positioned in the 
opposite camp. I collect and cherish 
those nasty quotes, the nastier the 
better. I don't feel they are about me 
at all; it's like a literary game. 
Emigre: On the one hand, in terms of 
ideology, you are diametrically opposite 
designers such as Crouwel and Noordzij. 
In the first half of Lay In, Lay Out, you 
actually describe these people as crimi- 
nals, But then further on in the booklet, 
you write quite passionately about the 
typeface Gill, and I don't see any differ- 
ence between you and Gerrit Noordzij or 
Wim Crouwel, because you are all simi- 
larly passtonate about certain aspects of 
graphic design, 

Schreuders: Of course, as far as pas~ 
sion is concerned, there is no big dif- 
ference. Actually, I don't see a lot of 
differences between Wim Crouwel's 
When Wim 
Crouwel writes books or articles, 


opinions and mine 


they are very opinionated and sensi~ 
ble and I usually agree with every- 
thing he has to say. I just don't agree 


"And now, a final foray into the wonderful world 
of bubble-gum cards!" 


"Here we have John, Paul, George and Ringo, ina 
typical pose from 1963. Like other people of my 
generation I find these images endlessly 
intriguing. There is a wonderful Englishness in 
these pictures: the clothes, the cup of tea, the 
outdoor plumbing ... Anyway, a few years back 
when I was in England I decided to investigate.” 


"And here we are, on the back terrace of the 
Royal Pier Hotel in Weston-super-Mare, a small 
town on the west coast of Somerset. Nothing has 
changed.” 


48 


"I just couldn't help myself with this one, a 
bubble-gum card with a picture of me jumping 
off a wall. I have used this as my business card 

for the past few years and it's quite a success, 
especially among people of my generation. 
And that's all we have time for tonight.” 


(Fade to bl 
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with the way he designs; I don't like 
his graphic designs at all. It's inter- 
esting: there are many designers 
who speak at conferences and sym- 
posia, and write books and are very 
articulate, but when they design 
something, you don't see their ideol~ 
ogies reflected in the work. Crouwel 
is a valuable design critic, He has a 
good eye for what is new and impor- 
tant, and he has a good sense of his- 
tory, and some of his work is admit- 
tedly okay, because it is based on 
strict principles. But, especially in 
the mid-seventies, I think his work 
did more damage than good. 1 want- 
ed to do both: to write and do good 
graphic design, to make it into a 
whole. I wanted to make the boun- 
daries between the two disappear. 
When I was publishing furore, 1 
didn’t want to feel 1 was designing 
and I didn’t want to feel I was writ 
ing. I wanted to create ideas on 
paper. 

Emigre: That brings me to the next point, 
which is the way that you do certain 
things. In Lay In, Lay Out you talk so 
passionately about Gill, and you talk 
about the degradation of typefaces due 
to commercial considerations. But at the 
same time, when I look at Furore and 
your other work, I notice how some of it 
is produced quite poorly. Type is pasted 
down crookedly and some of the typefa~ 
ces are third generation xerox copies 
How do you explain this dual attitude? 
Schreuders: I don’t see a problem 
with me passionately admiring cer- 
tain typefaces and type designers 
and at the same time messing things 
up. I could have been a biologist or a 
fireman and still admired good de- 
sign. Don't forget that we're now 
discussing stuff I did ten, fifteen 
years ago, when I still suffered from 
the misconception that I had to do 
everything myself. I not only de- 
signed, but did the mechanicals, 
then the film retouching: every- 
thing, This enabled me to learn the 
craft, but at the expense of the read- 
ers! I was both the designer and the 
production person and that did not 
always work, because I was always 
ina hurry, 

I always knew exactly which type- 


face was needed, but the way I went 
about using it was a little bit too 
sloppy. I used to cut typefaces out of 
newspapers and paste them up and 
didn't care too much whether it was 
straight or not, I was mostly interest- 
ed in acquiring a certain atmos- 
phere. Technically, the early Furores 
are quite unfinished. 

a success if it looks harmonious to an 
outsider, that the work should look as if 
it wouldn't have worked any other way - 
as if the design was inevitable. Do you 
think there is only one solution to any 
design problem? 

Schreuders; No, but to an outsider it 
should look as if there were only one 
solution, 

Emigre: So you could have designed 
much of your work in a different way? 
Schreuders: I suppose I could have, 
but I didn’t, But that's not really the 
point, The point is to make it look in- 
evitable to an outsider. And to a cer- 
tain extent it was inevitable, because 
I didn’t know how else to do it. Of 
ten, I just went for the most obvious 
solution. 


Nostalgi 


Emigre: In your lecture, you criticize de~ 
signers who use nostalgia. But in your 
‘own work you make many references to 
the forties and fifties through your ty- 
pography. What ts it that makes your 
work not nostalgic? 

Schr I think the term is con- 
fusing. When something is nostalgic, 
it means that you want things to be 
like they were in the old days and 


you don't like things as they are 
right now. There is a trend for nos- 
talgia in graphic design and adver- 
tising that I think is despicable, be~ 
cause it simplifies things. Like the 
Saturday Evening Post covers, they 
wanted everything to look rosy while 
the Second World War was going on. 
I don't think it is good to exploit 
those feelings. That's not the reason 
why I make those references. 

Emigre: But how do I know that? 
Schreuders: I guess you don’t. But 
you see, the word “nostalgic” is com- 
monly used in the corrupted sense of 
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“old” or “oldish” or even “oldish- 
looking." It is offensive to me when 
my work is described as “nostalgic.” 
As I said in the lecture, I make free 
use of elements from the past, and 
occasionally I may even do an entire 
design in a certain style (which is 
necessarily from the past or it 
wouldn't exist). But nostalgic it is 
not. I like to research the typography 
of years ago, not because it is old but 
because it is intriguing in its own 
right. [learn from that and I use ele- 
ments from that, but I do so judi- 
ciously; there has to be a reason. 
And 1 am still after a fresh look; I try 
to make the old look new. while 
“nostalgic” designers try to make the 
new look old 

Of course the record sleeve for “It's 
the Talk of the Town" contains refer- 
ences to the forties and fifties, but 
that's because the music is from that 
period. However, the sleeve is actual- 
ly more contemporary than the mu- 
sic, as it should be, because the 
sleeve has to sell the music to a 
present-day audience. It could not 
have been made in the 1950s. In the 
1950s, a record sleeve didn’t look like 
a worn paperback book, it looked 
like a record sleeve! So it's a typical 
“eclectic” 1980s cover. 


Advertising 


Emigre: The strangest thing I have ever 
seen published in .any magazine are 


a beautiful "Formfit Rogers” woman 
and it would make a terrific spread! 
Emigre: Why did you never use ads from 
French or German magazines? Why 
were they always from American maga- 
zines? 

Schreuders: 1 don’t have an intelli- 
gent answer to that, 1 was simply in- 
spired by American magazines. I 
didn’t see any others. 

Emigre: Will Furore ever be resurrect~ 
ed? 

Schreuders: I hope so; maybe it will 
and maybe it won't. I have drawers 
full of ideas. It is never a problem to 
come up with ideas. The problem is 
to find the proper avenue to publish 
them and make it all profitable. 
People always think that I have a 
vast collection or archive of typogra~ 
phy and what not. But that's not 
true, The archive is, in fact, the mag- 
azine itself, I find the need to put 
certain things in order, and I find 
the need to go out and research cer- 
tain things. This usually results in 
desks filled with trash. The best way 
for me to make that into a kind of 
order is to turn it into a magazine. 
When the magazine is finished, then 
that is my archive and I throw out 
all the other stuff, That is the most 
wonderful thing about publishing a 
‘magazine. What I miss most about 
not doing Furore is that I have lots of 
drawers that need to be emptied. 


‘Back cover Furore #14 
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those ads that you copy from American 
magazines that are sprinkled throughout 
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Furore. I presume these are unauthor- eer 
a cas 
ized copies. Have you ever gotten in in eng Sse SSE 


trouble or received any response from 5 Seem 
the actual companies? = 
Schreuders: No, never. I suppose they 
never objected to it, if they ever saw 
them in the first place 

Emigre: Why do you use these ads if you 
don't get patd for them? 

Schreuders: For atmosphere, because 
I wanted to achieve a certain look, 
and the look required advertising. 
Emigre: Which look were you after? - 
Schreuders: | wanted to make Furore Nee 
look like a magazine and magazines 
always have a lot of advertisements 
There was some real advertising in 
Furore too, but not enough to give it 
that look. But I also used the adver- 
tisements for whatever the images in 
them brought to the pages of Furore. 
For instance, I always liked using the 
“Formfit Rogers” advertisements, 
which featured beautiful women in 
underwear, and gave the magazine a 
stylish look, I think. I would have 
two pages with only type, only grey 
columns of text, and place a one- 
column advertisement in the ex- 
treme left or right column picturing 
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The Explorer 4, Decems 


Emigre Music announces the publication of a 4~poster set celebrating the releas 


the Emigre Music poster and Stephen Sheehan's Innocence a 


Emigre Music Poster Set 


se of its 3 debut CD's. The set includes; 


t Will poster both designed by Emigre Graphics; 


Fact TwentyTwo's Energy, Work & Power poster designed by James Towning, and Every Good Boy's Social Graces poster 


designed by Erik Deerly and Barry Deck. The poster set is available by mail order from Emigre. 


Innocence at Will (Ecd 001) 
by Stephen Sheehan is a collection of 
work that spans the years 1984 to 1990 
and includes performances by Digital 


plus $2.50 for s 


Sex, some solo material, and a song 
played by Sheehan's current group, The 
World. Most of the songs in this collec- 
tion are still available in their ori 
context, but only through New Rose 
Records of France. Emigre decided it was 
time to finally make the music of this 
multi-talented musician from Omaha, Ne- 


braska avai 


clude “Thoughts of You,” 
and the previously unreleased "Mother's 


Leatherflesh.” 


Social Graces (Ecd 003) by 
Every Good Boy is the first release by 
this trio from Chicago, Illinois. This CD 
offers 10 subtly melodic compositions 
cach written and arranged by Erik Deer- 
ly, whose biting vocals are set against 
Every Good Boy's characteristically 
stripped-down instrumentation, Ingeni- 
ously produced by bandmember Brian 
Deck at the notorious Idful Music studio. 
CD foldout cover designed by Erik Deerly 
and Barry Deck. 


ble in America. Tracks in- 


1 Can't Wait,” 


Getting off to a quick start with four releases in as many months, Emigre Music is 
now eagerly awaiting reviews and write-ups to their first CD's. Every Good Boy's 
"Social Graces" album has been received by Emigre readers with mixed responses. 
People either immediately dismiss Every Good Boy's music and comment that they 
"can't get used to it,” or have experienced it as absolutely brilliant. "Can't wish 
for a better response to your music than that,” said Every Good Boy's Erik Deerly. 
Fact TwentyTwo's Immortal Smile from the "Energy, Work & Power" CD, is on the 
playlist of WWCD in Columbus, Ohio, main man James Towning's home town. Fact 
TwentyTwo is currently working on a number of brand new tracks to be released 
on CD by Emigre sometime this year. Rumor has it that the tracks will include a 
reworked version of Palm Desert off the 1968 cult classic "Song Cycle” album by 
Van Dyke Parks. Parks' reaction to Townings' intentions: "1 wish him all the best, 


and will spend the license fee money on taking my family out for a nice Korean 
dinner.” Although Towning was only six years old when "Song Cycle" was re- 
leased, there are obvious similarities in each composer's collage-like approach. 
Be prepared for something quite unusual. 

Stephen Sheehan's "Innocence at Will" was a pick of the week in The Hard Report 
which stated that Sheehan is "arty but devoid of pretension.” Arty or not Sheehan 
is relentlessly working on new material and performing life with his band The 
World. 

And Emigre traveled to Omaha, Nebraska to witness Tom Ware put the finishing 
touches on his debut CD. With a foot of snow and freezing temperatures outside, 
Tom Ware has been cooped up inside the state-of-the-art Digisound recording 
studio for the past couple of months. Final mixing and editing for the CD was per- 
formed on a Macintosh IICX. The forty eight minutes of music that will fill the CD 
was digitally downloaded onto two hard discs taking up 680 megabytes of memo- 
ry space. Ware then used a "cut" and "paste" technique to create what some 
might consider deconstructivist music. The album is titled "Fits and Starts" and 
will be released under the project name of Binary Race in early February. 

Also underway are negotiations for a full length CD by Akron based Ray Carmen 
who has been described by Factsheet Five as someone who "may well not have 
listened to anything since the Beatles and the Monkees broke up." We'll keep you 
up to date. 

Don't go looking for Emigre CD's in record stores quite yet. We are negotiating 
with various distributors and until we have the perfect "arrangement" we will 
sell our CD's primarily through Emigre. Of course our CD's are available in a small 
selection of stores who have supported Emigre in all its ventures. Thank you Ho- 
ward at Aerial in S.F., Stephen at Homer's Records in Omaha, Nicholas at Magno- 
lia Thunderpussy and Charles at For the Record in Columbus. 


Price (per CD): $s 13 eas 


plus $2.50 for shipping and handling 
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Energy, Work & Power (Ecd 
© 0 2) by Fact TwentyTwo is James 
Towning’s first solo project released on 
CD. Up until now, Fact TwentyTwo has 
been a cassette-only project, and its mu- 
sic has been available in limited editions 
solely through Towning's own Black mu- 
sic label which is based in Columbus, 
Ohio. Featured on this CD are 10 remixed 
versions of tracks selected from Town- 
ing’s earlier work, including “Permanent 
“Headlock,” and "March Forth.” 


Green, 
Also featured are “Immortal Smile” and 
“Basil's Fear," two brand new tracks! 
The musical collages offered on this 
compilation are referred to by their 
creator as "Bitmapped Music” and if you 
have enjoyed Emigre's experimental ap- 
proach to graphic design, chances are 
that you will equally enjoy Fact Twen- 
tyTwo. (For those of you who attended 
the TYPEg0 conference in Oxford, Eng: 
land, Fact TwentyTwo's music was used 
as the soundtrack in the Emigre presen- 
tation.) CD foldout cover designed by 
James Towning. 


ew 


Fits and Starts (Ecd 004) the 
debut CD by the studio band Binary 
Race, features ten compositions written 
and produced by its main creative force 
Tom Ware. In 1985 Ware released “The 
Fourth Circle” on Sky Records of Ham 
burg, Germany. The album, which re- 
ceived much critical acclaim in Germany. 
went virtually unnoticed in the United 
States. With his new project, Binary 
Race, Ware continues his experimenta- 
tion with electronically altered drums, 
voice samples and a multitude of sound 
layering. Produced and engineered by 
Ware at Digisound Studio in La Vista, Ne- 
braska, this CD is a jarring, yet dancea- 
ble sound collage created with a rare 
combination of spontaneity and elec 
tronic studio precision. 


Mail 


Dear Emigre, 
'm writing in regard to your Emigre publication with varying de: 


srees of enthusiasm and curiousity. I'm overwhelmed by the design 


considerations; use of digital fonts; and particularly the approaches 


to text low. The publication (sa challenge unto Itself. 1am at times 
faced with a task to decipher the text flow so as to find reading ful 
flment. Finding the content relatively interesting, I'm usually pre: 
pred 0 savour whatever task Is lald down before me. Design edu 


cation seems to dictate that reading should never go beyond Its 


purest form, K.c., made no more of than the minor task that it 


ready is. 1 would add that this depends upon the fundamental n 
ture of the work, its circulation, target audience ete. Designers tend 


le attention and 


to read anything that also calls for some aesthe 
Your intent to innovate has its place within the design world. Never- 
theless I was ar times phased by issue 11 (Designers contributed arti- 
cles regarding thelr use of the Macintosh). Enthused by the content 
and encouraged as 1 was to “keep on reading,” | was left on occa- 
sion at a loose end as to where to find the proceeding column of 
‘ext. Would I be wrong in saying that it takes some time for eyen 
the trained eye to become comfortably familiar with a font / text 
style, Perhaps this accounts for my difficulty in finding the follow 
‘on, considering your fonts are relatively new. If my naivety has led 
me to he somewhat bold, please make no mistake, |am rarely disap 
pointed by your contribution to dare { say, ‘original design.” 


Mark Muller, Australta 


Emigre? 
What the fuck, 


Sut | really do tike it, sometimes. 


Lorenzo Tontt, Ireland 
Hello, hl 1 cook me quite while 10 write you some kind of reac: 


lon. But | really like the "15 “Do You Read Me” issue. Yes. And I'm 


‘not the only one. | hear a lor of positive reactions. Although I don't 
really see it inthe shops. I¢ i a very clear issue. And IC Is good t0 
see and read different ideas and point of vies. That must lead to 
“something” someday. It shows as well that type design still sa spe 
cialism, Hat is nice that type design is not isolated any more and 
Involved in design in general, Or the other way around. The Issue 
has some risque parts. Mentality in contemporary design could de- 
velop into a very superficlal aesthetical approach. 


Max Kisman, Spain 


Dear Emisre, 
Some thoughts inspired from "15: A 1 s0 defensive B) How disap: 
pointing to see you include the “readable” version of Max Kisman's 
piece. €)1 recently received a note from the “deputy art director” 
of Esquire, saying among other things, "Emigre magazine Is to look 
at, not to read.” ) Take care, 

David Carson, Beach Culture Magazine, Cal{fornta 


5 Great! 
Susanne Mitchell, Texas 


Dear Emisre, 
A graphic artise ave me Emigre, issue 1. I read every interview, the 


entire Journal in one sitting - a rare event! I work on the Macin- 


tosh, mostly in Ready, Set, Gol tam not a designer: | am a writer, 
translator, and interpreter. Your Journal brought up art and design 


{ssues similar or Identical to those I see in weiting on the Macintosh. 


Visual artists talk more about mediums than writers do. Our medium 
rarely changes, | believe new technology affects writing. I am inter- 
ested in pursuing this Issue In greater detail, Thanks again for a 
sreat read on creative design, | 1ook forward to your next issue and 
any information you can give me In my search for other writers! 
thoughts on the effects of new technology on writing. Sincerely, 
Tom Meyer, California 


Dear Emigrants 
Congratulations. Between the cerribly designed and erratic Prine 
magazine, and the pretentious, "Entertainment Tonisht" quality of 
CA magazine, Emigre offers the design community an intelligent al 


ternative, The Swiss issue (714) was a refreshing surprise. | enjoyed 


seeing the work of some obscure, yet nonetheless talented graphic 


designers. While most in our profession drudsingly “kick out” work, 


rip off the Duffy Group, or overmarket their true capabilities, i's 
Inspiring to see some designers do put the work, and the aesthetics 


Of it, fest. The anawals and competitions are not true representa 


tions of Innovative work 


though Lam gulty of entering a few my- 
selD. As your Swiss issue suggests, i will come from left Feld, with 
‘designs that defy thelr limited budgets and designers that refuse to 
‘8¢¢ caught up In celebrity-starus, Hook forward to future Istues 

Ted Fabella, Georgia 


Emigre’s, 


‘The sun has shone today. 


in rainy Manchester! Here's me tootling 
through life searching for a certain something, oF somethings, un 
fothomable somethings, when I stumble upon a copy of Baseline 
(the Bradbury Thompson issue) snuggled up in Manchester Polytech: 
nic Library, Page solrty carries that certain something. Hence the 
sunshine today. But of course the big bad rule in the Wbrary reads 
“STRICTLY NO EATING OR DRINKING” so me hopes | might stretch my 
meager studently pocket to purchase one or two back copies/tuture 
Issues 10 hold at home, beneath the duvet covers, enabling my 
yearnsome saliva to devour the typographical excitement oozing 
from your journal. Thus banishing all fears of expulsion from the 
poly libeary. Lorries of thanks, 


Stuart Simpson, England 


‘Guten Tagg Heer Rudy. 


Your last Issue of Emigre [14] was particu 


ly entertaining for me: 


tooth-n-nail discussions with Wolfgang Weingart « 
my colleagues here at the world famous school of Art und Design, 
Basel, The artists in No, 14 are not necessarily Armin Hofmanns on 
rugs, but rather those struggling (0 find their own way of expres 
sion + breaking those pre-Mac Ideals + restrictions established by 
non-Mac designers. To be aware or (0 be oblivious of the traditions 
here in the land-o-Schwelz.. This Is nor the complete Issue. 1 would 
like (0 see more from young unknowns in the U.S.A. I belleve 1am 
‘not the sole one weary from the invariable » recurring news flashes 
about Grelman « the others. Tschall 


Susan Knapp, Switzerland 


(Above) 
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"This is a Letter.” Sent in by W. H. Wiehe, Virginia. 


Dear Emisre, 
The last two issues (Swiss and Legibility) arrived here almost on top 
ff each other. 1 read them both all the way through, and came away’ 


with the conviction 


1 Emigre ts by far the most interesting Amer 


can magazine covering our field today. Keep wp the sood work, and 


maybe even let Johnny D. guest edit an Issue sometime. 
sincerely yours 
Mich 


Bierut, Pentagram, New York 


ear Emigre 
1 would ke £0 let you know that I've never come across a magazine 
ss unique as yours. | can't ell you enough how much I ehlled the 
flest time 1 had Emigre in my hands. Even I've gone through It 30 
many times, Emigre still impresses me very much. As an Art student 


| appreciate Emigre in many ways, such 95 


ts, lettering, ete 


but most of all | found something NEW! 


rsutsut, Califor 


Dear Emigre, 


I've been looking at Emigre *8, the Alienation issue, for about three 


weeks now. What splendid graphis! They have a dellcate-almast 


timid--sad dark beauty until the abstract expressionists’ lacking 


out at the end buries everything. This pub Is the only thing my 


friends with short attention spans will look at-when they come 10 


viskt me. They sit and stare at the pages & ask, in va 


1 Whey can 
horrow It. Anyway, I do want to be on the mailing list to receive 
Info about your next pub, PS. About blackening out, I wonder ifthe 


Artist Is familiar with this passage from the beginning of Beckett's 


MOLLOY: *..you would do better, at least no worse, t0 obliterate 
alt ts 


texts than ro blacken margins, co fil in the holes of words 
blank and flat and the whole ghastly business fooks like what It Is, 


senseless, 


speechless, isueless misery.” 
Brad Goins, Tilinots 


Dear Emisre, 
[only started collecting your mag since *5, and | have them all up 10 
"8, bot you kinda walted for ¥9 and I couldn't find “em -1 must have 
‘been (oo late I'm Frantic 1 hope you can send it right away, before 
| freak out from Emigre withdrawals - your older issues are barely 
‘keeping me alive! Well, | hope you are “making I." so you can keep 
‘up the good work. Good magazines that stay around are hard to find 
~ but GREAT ones, like yours, are so few and far between that they 


a t need t0 be collected and kept safe from the crass 


ems 
commercialism of so many advertisements that keep magazines ft- 


‘nancially secure. You can see + feel the love of design + the eraft 
land care that 4s put in each Issue - the sensitivity to many details 


only artists can carry off with finesse. I have seen your work in the 


Pacific Wave book, and that was so minimal, | was disappointed, 
However, L know we will see much more of your work in the future, 


Adrienne Wong, California 


caught right jn the middle of another stunted necvous brea 


down, considering the remnant consequences regarding Inherent 
principles of nihilism as applied to the everyday swindling of retail 
‘ems and how to speak to others and listen maybe learn even when. 
misanthrope Is your fave word of the week...we are subversive, we 


Aleect out pes inst church state and reason itself whenee: 


tees 


cer/wherever possible, publicly and privately... swig of booze he- 
fore my next installment | guess 1 should close my eyes and not 
think about the utter goddamn mess ths room is in and how { can’t 
ever file these walls of records away or will they run away before | 
even review half of them..strange white bugs on my pillow male 
And female what do they think this Is a drive-in or something, 
okay..yeah it came in a really nice large as in oversized envelope 
nce and crisp neat-o baby and hen | looked calmly over a few of 
the lovely pages then | picked out random words here and there 
‘wow it's really brilliant, nlce safe structured format with impecca: 
ble layout and content. 
{o..think J' stick to books and leave the druss for the junkies 10 


worth taking £0 bed and waking up next 


wrestle over or something...nothing lke being confronted with 


your own horrors after after and straight from your inner frame- 
work..it made me very excited big cause of plezsure to read even, 
‘though I'd read alor previously in offense newsletter last winter...s0 
for the vital bits, what was the press run, and do they take up more 
oom than..than that...who's doing distribution...any way remorely 
possible for me to bother you for about twenty copies of this issue 
for sale around here and through my own channels of “pogo on yF 
fucking face dist.” whieh is sorta like my hobby going business, in 
sdependantly financed by next paycheck, maybe the reason | have no 
food in the house and {steal electricity from an adjacent porch but 
the product keeps rolling in regardless of how many stitches are in 
‘my arm or how many shots of bourbon it takes for me to pull them 


out on a good day...a new shop just opened locally and | stocked em 


fall of groovy overrated fanzines-well actualy | like a lot of them, 


Just about all of them otherwise how could {Justify selling-and they 


want videos, records from across the globe, and even clothing eee: 
‘ads some people want silverware and laundry provisions with their 


cake..'m not in Jail right now and | don’t forsee the halting of op- 


‘erations in the near future if ever..yeah, one of the co-owners 


likes emigre like a whole bunch and wants to have one of her 


‘own...s0000 whip out some Info regarding all the tansibles- cost, 
shipping, post, payment specifications, etc. | really need to sleep 


Freddy the Bastard, Florida 


cats: 
1 didn’t even know I liked graphic design until Iran inta your maga 


ine (Book Den, Isla Vista, CA) Sure, {yor that strange viscous satis- 


fled smelt in my nose at the sight of 23 Envelopes 4AD album covers, 


but i didn’t occur to me that there were people doing this kind of 
thing all over the place. Or that they were looking at each others’ 
work 


Pete Gontier, California 


Dear Emisre 
"ive searched high & low hut nowhere can | find a clue of your publt- 


cation on any newsstand, | have only seen your elusive Emigre weit: 


ten up in numerous publications with rave reviews. I'd really like co 
set a couple of Issues If possible and get on your mailing ist. 've 
enclosed a check for 20 bucks. Send whatever 20 bucks buys In 
Berkeley. 
Timothy Pafk, Massachussetts 


5, laues would be great, 


Dear Me. Vandertans etal, 


After seeing a brief article on Emigre in How, | finally found an ac: 


tual copy, Issue “1. Knocked me out. Enclosed find a newsletter 1 do 
like you, using RSG 4.5. Many ofthe ideas were pirated from the Em 

‘gre iMlustrations in the How article. Since I'm not a graphic design: 

er, Imitation is the road (0 moderate competence (or moderating my 
Incompetence). Here's an argument from analogy for you. Two hun 

dred years ago high quality musica instruments were only available 
0.0 few, Now, there are something like forty million guitars in the 
US alone. And there are a lot of brillfant musicians working on a fot 
of different styles. f handreds of thousands of musicians means a 
lot of noise or bad music, i also means « handful producing really 
00d or even great music, Democratlzation of muisie by putting the 


means of production Into more hands. This, 4 seems to me, maps di 


reedly (0 graphic design and the Mac. Put graphic design tools in 
more hands, you'll get more bad design, and more good or even 


‘great design, 


(iitaeediey maging and Stat Center 
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MODEM 12133857750 


telephone 


[213]385-4815 


Design: Barry Deck 


Photography: Charles Field 
This page printed 


Yours will too GONZGRAPHICS 


Tt he Gi oo 
Edward McDonald 
The Scho! ofthe Art Institute of Chicago 
Visual Communications Dept. 
37S, Wabash 
Chicago IL 60603 
312 8995190 

or 
Doug kisor 
Easter Michigan University 
Dept of Visual Communication 
‘114 Ford Hall 
Ypsilanti, MI 48197 
313 487-3388 


faster Michigan Unversity 
Dio of Continuing Eaton 
Acaenbe Programs Avoat 


Students are eligible for three graduate or undergraduate credits. 
PROGRAM COST $2800 U.S. 

The program includes tuition, 
lodging with breakfast, 

museum fees, group excursions 

and transportation to Berlin 
(including two nights hotel in Berlin) 


‘Students are responsible for airfare and ground transportation to and from Rotterdam. 
‘Aditionaly, students should allo extra spending money for meals, art supplies, 
personal ground transportation and personal spending. 


THE PROGRAM IS BEING DEVELOPED. 
OVER A THREE WEEK PERIOD 


JULY 8-28 


BASED IN ROTTERDAM 

WITH FIELD TRIPS 

TO AMSTERDAM, ANTWERPEN, BREDA 
DEN HAAG, HAARLEM AND BERLIN 


SESSIONS WILL INCLUDE 
ASSIGNED PROJECTS AND CRITIQUES 
STUDIO TOURS AND VISITS 


TO MAJOR MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS 
ALL SESSIONS WILL BE CONDUCTED 
IN ENGLISH 
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_ __ PuILLIP FIKE 


| consider myself a friend of Ed Fella’s. As such, | 
have trepidation over how he may react to this 
unmasking. (“Is that you behind the wryly smiling 
visage on the Phillip Fike/Bill Rauhauser catalogue ?”) 
This is because part of Ed’s ruse has been to play 
Jester (in Tarot: The Fool). 


Ed Fella has many talents. He is a photographer, 
draughtsman, collage maker, illustrator, and graphic 
designer. The last medium is divided into two as- 
pects — “commercial” and “art” — “art” being the one 
which | would like to address. This body of work — 
catalogues, posters, announcements — is very well 
known in the art community. Aimed at this commu- 
nity, the work “presupposes certain literacies in a 
visual continuum.” 


Ea’s avowed purpose is to “degrease” design. That 
is, he seeks to deconstruct it — take away the 
“slickness” (social lubricant) by which ideas are made 
palpable — with an exposition of contingencies in the 
language of design. 


In considering the work, it is important to understand 
the role appropriation plays in it. Specifically, appro- 
priation recodes (adds another meaning to) existing 
meaning. This doubling is the allegorical technique 
that effaces what Levi-Strauss termed “the surplus of 
the signifier” that characterizes myth. 


As part of the exposition, | would also treat Ed’s 
statements as equally of value. To be sure, | would 
assert that the statements are prescriptive not 
descriptive in relation to the work. In the text that 
follows, all statements by Ed Fella are taken from his 
master’s thesis (Cranbrook, 1987). 


“Looks good and seems to mean.” 
A well executed design can be used to prop up 
insufficient content. (Sometimes it is used in lieu of 
the content period.) The typeset printed message 
represents authority. This explains why Ed has 


SPIDEB’S sTRaTEGEM: 


The Deco 


by Vincent A. Carducci 
always rendered the pages of this magazine so exactingly. It 
has never been merely a matter of aesthetics — “Beauty” in 
and of itself means little to Ed Fella — rather, he has striven 
to “stabilize the referent” (as an uncertain patient is “stabi- 
lized”) in order to replace vacuum With volume, however 
fictive it may be. Of course, an acknowledgement of authori- 
tative representation (power/know ledge) leads to the realm 
of ideology. 


“Art is an ethnocentric cultural construct that you 

don't gotta have.” 
This phrase originally appeared on a bumper sticker for the 
Detroit Artists Market “Autosuggestion” show (1985). Itis an 
appropriation of the Detroit Institute of Arts’ advertising 
slogan “You Gotta Have Art.” The DIA’s message is set in 
Avant Garde type. Originally designed for a sixties middle- 
brow magazine, Avant Garde has become an ubiquitous 
advertising face often used to connote “culture.” The idea of 
the “avant garde,” as is well known, has a significant place in 
bourgeois mythology. In addition, it must be noted that the 
“Art” referred to in the DIA slogan is that which has been 
owned (had) by a particular social group (the “Haves”). 


In contrast, Ed’s bumper sticker is crudely hand lettered. (He 
is, in actuality, a master of hand-drawn letter forms.) This 
rudeness points to the underclass who are without “fine” 
anything, including access to slick typography. The message 
— rendered as a graffito — also reveals an aspect of “the 
voice” in class articulations, to wit: that "he (the underclass) 
has only one lanquage, that of his emancipation..." (Roland 
Barthes) 


“Design is assigned sign, playing air art with no 
caution but obedience, posing ordering systems as 
explanations and indulging the same self anew, while 
attending and singing in a strict construct.” 
In contrast to art, the contingencies of design are blatant. It is 
clearly in the service of media as an ideological disseminator. 
The designer is beholden to the client. Design is “air art,” that 
is, a simulacrum of “real” art. It plays with no caution but 
“obedience” — it is “free” only within certain limits (“good 
taste,” "mass appeal.” etc.). Its “freedom” is couched in 
notions of “expression,” “creativity,” “originality,” ete. How, 
then, does one practice design? 


6 SUSTHNED SION 


“Work from duplicity, not conviction” 
This prescription is the essence of deconstructive practice. It mirrors 
that time-(dis)honored institution: The Hidden Agenda. 


An example of this strategem is the cover photograph of the “Gil 
Silverman Selects” catalogue (Detroit Focus, 1983). In the stop-action 
photograph, the artists are showin, along with Silverman, caught in 
mid-air. While serving to picture the participants in the exhibition, the 
photograph also illustrates the collector's power in the art market. 
(When he says “Jump!”, we say “How high?”) 


Another, far more complex, example is the catalogue for the recent 
“Mortis Brose: A Sustained Vision” exhibition (Detroit Focus, 1987). 
The conventional role of the exhibition catalogue is to be transparent 
in order to posit the artist as “Originator” and “Creator.” In contradis- 
tinction to this, Ed demonstrates that other “creators” are at work. 


The existence of the essayist is asserted by calling attention to the text 
with horizontal placement of type on the page. The role of the photog- 
rapher is put forth by using images taken of the studio With desks, 
draperies, and other objects appearing alongside the sculpture being 
illustrated rather than disembodying (transcendentalizing) them with 
seamless backdrops. The designer's presence is indicated by these 
affectations in addition to other manipulations of text and imagery. The 
artist is seen as existing among others in the catalogue nexus. The 
document shows the equality of all... almost. 


nstructive Web 
of FOWAd Fella 


Upon further analysis it becomes apparent that it is the 
designer who is in the superior position. His running of text 
sideways interrupts our casual reading — it also serves to 
turn the catalogue itself into sculpture because one must 
turn it in space to continue. In addition, he has control over 
cropping the photography, Which destroys the integrity of 
the photographer's frame. 


Moreover, the designer maintains a position against the 
work he has been charged With authoritating through the 
representational power of his medium. This difference is 
established at the outset on the catalogue’s cover by the 
mutilation of the typography in which the artist's name and 
exhibition's title is set. 


Inside, the deconstruction continues. The catalogue essay 
is sideways because its function is strictly “laudatory” 
(read: puffery) and, therefore, of relative unimportance. 
The essay is prefaced by a quote from Plato’s Republic 
that is set sinking on the page (|dealist-as-Titanic)- 


The photographs are cropped in such a way as to align 
angles in the work depicted With those of the frame. The 
work is sometimes shown against gridded backdrops (see 
Ancestral Ritual and Study for Cat’s Cradle) or aligned with 
other objects Within the framing. These strategies portray 
disaffection with Romantic notions about the “freedom of 
creativity” asserted for and by the artist. Instead, the work 
is shown enmeshed in its environment; ideologically linked 
to convention. 


“Art makes me nuts.” 
Levi-Strauss has maintained that the function of myth is to 
resolve contradiction. When myth is negated, as through 
Ed Fella’s web of deconstruction, contradiction can be 
erased by a flight into madness. The question, as in the 
cases of Nietzsche and the Dane: Is it real or is it feigned? 


Vincent A. Carducci is an artist, critic, and designer. He is a Michigan editor of 
the New Art Examiner and Detroit correspondent for Artforum. This essay is 
reprinted from Detroit Focus Quarterly, Fall 1987. 
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long time, is that for use, or just because 
you like collecting? 

Fella: It's something I like doing. Commercial 
artists and designers have always looked at the 
vernacular and had a love/hate relationship with 
it, You love it because it looks so great and it 
seems so free and innocent, but then you hate it 
because you can't do it like that, And frequently 


the work that professionals do seems almost con- 
trived next to it, Another reason T was interested in 
the vernacular came from the fact that all during 
the sixties, Pushpin Studios was a big influence on 
my generation of designers and illustrators, Their 
work made us aware of it, And also | think com- 
mercial artists always were interested in historic 
styles, street culture and signs, and all that stuff, 
It's part of the tradition of commercial art, Al- 
though T can't figure out exactly when one ver- 
nacular ends and another begins, I really think that 
vernacular is more than just low end, Now it goes 
up into the middle, don’t you think? For example, 
a lot of advertising and professional design has 
become a vernacular, 
Mr. Keedy: Graphic designers haven't 
always used the vernacular. Since you 
claim to come out of the vernacular, how 
do you (as opposed to other graphic 
designers, with strictly graphic design 
backgrounds) use it? 
Fella: | use two kinds of vernacular. One is the low 
culture vernacular, that everybody likes. I used it in 
those light decorative illustrations that I used to do, 
Then there's the mid-cult vernacular, which took 
me a while to recognize. IT was an illustrator and 
designer who did this stuff in a pure way, without 
any self-consciousness or irony about it, Now they 
both inform my design equally. 
Mr. Keedy: Another thing you have been 
involved in all along, which is sort of odd for 
a commercial artist, is the fine arts world. 
Fella: That also goes back to my training. At Cass 
Tech we studied fine art along with commercial art, 
Tt was based on the Bauhaus ideal; there wasn't much 
distinction made between the two, So we looked at 
artists and designers like Herbert Bayer and Moholy- 
Nagy, who were both designers or “layout men” or 
commercial artists and painters, After I left school, 
even though T worked as a commercial artist, 1 
always thought of myself as an artist and a designer. 
Tcontinued to produce paintings and drawings right 
along with commercial work, And I never ceased 
doing it; I still photograph, do collage and draw. 
Today there seems to be a bigger split between the 
two than in the innocent days of the Bauhaus, when 
the new ideal was that the artist could function 
within the culture as a commercial and fine artist, 
Mr. Keedy: Why can’t experimentation be 
done in your commercial work? 
Fella: Well, | couldn’t make it work; | had diffi- 
culty crossing the middle ground, On the one 
hand, I did this work that was highly experimental 
or “aty,” for which Thad a reputation, And on the 
other hand I did pretty mundane stuff. The prob- 
lem, for me, was that middle ground, which T 
never quite found, Actually that’s an important 


T was able to do this really 
idiosyncratic and detached kind of 
experimentation, totally free of many _necessi- 
ties and constraints, done within the context of 
the design world, and then I also did my commer- 
cial work. And even though that was on a high 
level, professionally and commercially, the level 
was no higher than the standard. So in other 
words, I won awards in art directors’ shows and 
illustration shows right along with my peers, but 
it was for work that was only as good as the 
current work, not anything that was really out- 
side or beyond that, 

Mr. Keedy: But today all the work you do 
is printed and is for clients. And when i 
show your work to other people, the 
first reaction is, “How does he ever get 
away with this? i could never get aclient 


point in my practice. It’s both my failure in a 
way and my success, Somehow | AT 


to accept anything like this.” 
Fella: But that is work T do for arts 
organizations. 
Mr. Keedy: Are those the only 
clients who would accept that 
type of work? 
Fella: That kind of experimental work, 
yes, But in general, even art organiza- 
tions didn’t accept it very readily, Be- 
sides being a practicing designer in De- 
troit, | was involved in arts organizations 
as anartist, inthe mid-70's, I volunteered 
in supplying them with design work, since 
T worked in a studio and had access to all 
sorts of facilities, | also understood pro- 
duction and could get things printed 
cheaply, I got type by adding it to the 
galleys of my jobs, To make a case for my 
experimental graphic design, I used the 
argument that they were funded by the 
government and by patrons to show the 
work of artists and photographers who didn’t 
have a commercial outlet. My claim was 
that | did experimental design that didn’t 
have acommercial outlet either, and it should 
be supported by the same money that funded 
a space for artists, | made sure that the 
messages were legible and intact, because T 
wanted it to function, IT did find out how 
conservative some artists are when it comes 
to graphic design, They want things to look 
like the stuff they see all around them, They 
don't want people to experiment with their 
communications, But I must add, I did have a 
lot of support for the work from many of the 
artists in Detroit and one gallery director in 
particular, Geri Baskin of Detroit Focus, has 
been especially understanding of this idea. 
Especially since some of the Focus pieces take 
a slightly perverse delight in commenting on 
the process of art reception and art making, 
None of them have any connection whatsoever 
with the artist’s work or their individual styles, 
other than broad categories like ‘sculpture’ or 
“selection,” 
Mr. Keedy: So alternative, experimental 
graphic design has to find its own kind of 
support network. You don’t see it sup- 
ported by the commercial market. 
Fella: Not usually, especially work that is highly 
unconventional, 
Mr. Keedy: But then what’s the point 
of doing umconventional or 
ex perimental work? 
Fella: Justto keep pushing, It’s part of our culture 
to constantly keep pushing, There is always the 
need, almost a tradition, for wanting something 
different, something new, It happens in technol- 
ogy and the arts simply want to follow. And it goes 
deeper than that; it is the need to continue to 
explore possibilities within conventions of com- 


munication. And when you change 
them, you don’t neces- yt 
sarily change AN 
\ N E the 
E F way legibility 
functions. | want to fuss with 

typography and what constitutes and gen- 
erates it, and its letterforms. T don’t design to 
be servile, 
Mr. Keedy: What is the difference between 
art and design? 
Fella: Indesign you must have permission, whereas 
in art you don’t need permission other than permis- 
sion of the culture, Culture gives permission tomake 
abstract paintings in the twentieth century, It didn’t 
give permission to make them in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, although it was totally possible to make them, 
With graphic design it is the same thing, The de- 
signer always has to have permission from someone 
to do it, because somebody has to pay for the 
printing and somebody has to need it, 
“Artmakes me nuts” because art is the only way out 
of the constraints of design which are its very 
definition, It is assigned and obedient, yet while it 


B 


lets you indulge yourself aesthetically in many i 
stances and even renew yourself conceptually, it is 
always something given by someone outside; a re- 
striction on the totally free self. So any solution is 
still a solution to the initial problem that needed 
solving. “Problems are my friends,” said Milton 
Glaser. #zz, on the other hand, is open, Tt extends in 
all directions with no closure ever really possible, 


7#et has no hold other than the small part you make 


your individual definition through your expression 
(even if it’s within a whole class of other like- 
minded artists), Buta? is still ultimately ungrounded 
by its undefinability, And that can make you crazy, 
or maybe you have to be crazy to do it, not (as Freud 
said) internally, but externally, 


Mr . Keedy: People that are not fa- 
miliar, with your new 
work M A 4 

are | 

probably 


sconeery, SIGNI Cyr 


irreg ular le tter spacing and the 
anti-aesthetic or anti-mastery, as you 
yourself call it, that you use in your work. 
What is this irregularity, i"consistency 
and anti-mastery about, and where did 
it come from? 
Fella: It comes from the culture that | function in, 
that I participate in, and mediate as a designer and 
artist. It comes from a realization that things are 
just getting smarter and smarter and T feel that 
there’s a particular conceit in that. In order to open 
things up again, you can’t endlessly design one 
more legible typeface, one even more legible than 
the rest, So at some point you just have to take that 
conceit away, Especially in graphic design, we're 
surrounded by really slick design, It’s an ex- 
tremely neat-handed profession, In order to break 
out of that, you either have to become the most 
facile professional of them all or chip away at it 
somehow, Chip away at that conceit of the slick 
profession that gets ever and ever tighter, 
Mr. Keedy: But as you talk about 
chipping away at that conceit or going 
against it, the kind of irregularity and 
anti-mastery that you’re exploring is 
not exactly naive. 
Fella: No, In fact, the irre gularity is rigorously 
thought out, based loosely on deconstruction, If 
deconstruction is a way of exposing the glue 
that holds together western culture, I thought, 
“What is it that holds together typography? It's 
space.” That little bit of space that you have to 
work with, If letters arespacedtoofara 
par tthe space doesn't make the connection 
between letters to make a word. Ifit'stootighta 
space, if the letters runinto eachother, than you 
can'tread the word, So the idea was simply to 
play with thatlittle space and see if you had 
abit of room to maneuver with that 
N G glue thatholds it all together, 
\ There was always a quest 
for the perfect spacing, for perfect let- 
ters and perfect words and lines, Look at ITC. 
typefaces, for instance; they've gotten so 
perfect that nobody likes them anymore. 
They are almost slippery, you can't see 
them anymore. I was also interested in the 
idea of time and the irregularity of time. 
Time on the one hand drums on, and on the 
other hand is flexible. Sometimes it seems 
longer, sometimes it seems shorter, T 
thought of that in terms of letters also, On 
the one hand they just have to move along, 
but there is that little bit of flexibility called 
duration.., Also, T was hearing nothing 
but complaints about bad kerning in 
computer type. Especially from profi 
sionals who thought they knew better 
and probably did. So I thought, why not 
take all of these things and explore them 
as an aesthetic condition? In a kind of 
analytic way. 
Mr. Keedy: is the idea of similar 
differences related to this also? 


Fella: Right, Similar differences, different 
similarities, like taking two serif faces and 
putting them together. 
Mr. Keedy: But those two serif faces, 
unlike the traditional way of think- 
ing, explore contrast by their simi- 
larity, not their difference. 
Fella: It’s like language, words are different 
and yet they're the same, It’s the slight 
differences that make a word .., between 
bat and cat, And it's also those slight 
differences that are the operating factors in 
all typefaces. 
Mr. Keedy: That gets into the area of 
legibility, then. Designers have dif- 
ferent ideas about what is legible 
and what is ittegibte. iknow that some 
of your work has been called illeg- 
ible by some designers. 
Fella: Yes, but it is not really illegible, 


thing. It’s just the con- 
ventions of legibility that are being chal- 
lenged, If you take the time you can 
really read everything, 
Mr. Keedy: Why do you think design- 
ers are so obsessed with clarity 
and legibility? 
Fella: Oh, that's a time factor again, No- 
body wants to give design any time, Mes- 
sages have to communicate quickly, 
Mr. Keedy: Why do you think 
people are reluctant to give design 
any time? 
Fella: Well, because they are victims of 
the same conventions, Artists at first 
weren't given the time to abstract some- 
thing or distort it, People wanted to see 
realistic paintings, They didn't want to 
look at blue trees, Yet Art won all those 
battles, Although it’s amazing how Phi- 
listine some artists can be when it comes. 
to design, by not allowing designers to 
take the same liberties with time that they 
want or insist on for their own work .,. a 
certain difficulty of reception, the idea 
that you have to bring a knowledge to it. 
Mr. Keedy: But the conventions of 
legibility seem to come and go, 
even in a short period of time. 
Don’t you think that in your 
earlier days as a practicing com- 
mercial artist there was more 
tolerance for that? Do you agree 
that Swiss Modernism/international 
Style might have decreased some 
of the tolerance that existed at 
one point? 
Fella: Oh, yes. That kind of rationalism 
was a real attempt to reduce everything 
scientifically to a state of complete leg- 
ibility, Tt took all the quirky, idiosyn- 
cratic expression out of letterforms and 
typography, And now it’s being put 
back in through deliberate, self-con- 
scious efforts, Post-Modernism has 
brought it all back; the idiosyncratic, 
the personal, the expressive. And it’s 
all Neo now, because we're aware of it, 
we're self-conscious, All the stuff that 
T do is very knowingly done, I’m a 
Neo-designer too! 
Mr. Keedy: That’s an important 
point. A lot of people see your 
work and quite often make the 
assumption that it isn’t done 
knowingly, that it isn’t self- 
conscious. Too often designers, 
more than the general public, 
make the assumption that be- 
cause something isn’t done the 
“correct” way, it’s done out of 


ignorance, They assume you did it 
wrong because you don’t know the 
“right way” to do it, rather than 
thinking that you might have done 
it for a reason. Much of your work 
is about questioning what is right 
dnd wrong. 
Fella: Yes, it is always fun to poke and prod 
at the designers’ notions of correctness, and 
to constantly question the conventions, 
Modernism, in many ways, was a reductive 
project, and Modernist design closed itself 
off, Post-Modernism was just more interest- 
ing. It opened up a consciousness of mar- 
ginal expressions, History is no longer an 
authority but a referent, It let styles co-exist, 
Tt wasn’t the “either/or but the “‘both/and,” 
as Robert Venturi said. And, as Hard Werken 
putit, “A lot can be used,” In commercial art 
“a lot’ was always used, It was blatant in 
ripping off anything possible, Now it has 
come full circle, and we call it appropriation 
and suddenly it is all legitimate. I 
like mining and 


I'm old 
enough now to dig around 
in my own history and re-work it, | want to 
reinsert my present self into it, Twould add 
the Chicago designer, David Frej's com- 
ment, “And, there is a lot to be done.” 
Mr. Keedy: Your work has obviously 
been a big influence on quite a 
few designers, myself included. i 
would like to know what you’ve been 
influenced by. 
Fella: Well, everything and everybody that 
I’ve ever come across! But the first was that 
experimental mode of European Modern- 
ism and the American tradition of the al- 
ways new. I was somehow indoctrinated 
into it from high school in the fifties on; the 
idea of knowing history and the surround- 
ing work of all my contemporaries. Pushpin 
Studios was a big force in the business in the 
early sixties, as was the culture of Pop Art, 
And Talways read art magazines along with 
design annuals and design publications. 
Designers used to look at artists, that’s what 
Paul Rand did, Although I think that 
changed somewhat by the eighties, Design 
doesn’t follow art anymore and art doesn't 
necessarily follow design; they co-exist 
feeding off the culture simultaneously, Then 
secondly, I read, or misread, a lot of stuff, 
T've always been interested in literature; 
especially literary eritictsm and poetics 
(Roland Barthes, Structuralism, and 
semiotics), What fascinates me is interpre- 
tation, the idea of reading into something. 
And theory: how meaning is created, delib- 
erately or unconsciously or determined by 
our culture, That everything has a multi- 
plicity of meanings that can never be pinned 
down; the supposed impossibility of aclosed 
meaning, I like the play of loaded message 
and hidden ones, too, Once you get into this 
idea, it easily translates into how meaning 
in design can be created, Not just on a 
surface level, but structurally, that you can 
encode it, that you can put references into it 
that may not be evident on the surface but 
that take a closer reading ... 
Mr. Keedy: Are there any individuals 
that have influenced you? 
Fella: Yes, one model for me has been the 
work of Vladimir Nabokov, I not only read 
his books but I’ve read about his work, His 
novels are very complex in dealing with the 
element of play and of double coding, Un- 
der the guise of a simple narrative will be an 
extremely complex weaving of elements, 
This kind of self-reflexivity can be a lot of 
fun foradesigner. The Focus Gallery flyers 


are full of this sort of stuff. T put a lot into them 
and | always fantasize that a smart critic could 
doa lot with them, But on the other hand, maybe 
someone could come along and completely de- 
flate my pretensions, T don't know, 
Mr. Keedy: All of your students at 
CalArts work with computers andi know 
that you are getting a computer your- 
self. You've worked for a long time with- 
out one. Why, after all this time, did you 
decide to invest the time, money and 
effort that it takes to become a com- 
puter literate designer? 
Fella: Well, I've always been interested in the 
computer, I never said that the computer doesn’t 
do anything that the pencil doesn't do, or the 
computer is just a typewriter or anything like 
that, T have always recognized that the computer 
was something altogether different and that it 
was the future, | actually feel that I started 
thinking like a computer a while back, almost 
inadvertently or instinctively, Some of my work 
preceded the computer, in that | was doing all 
these things that are difficult to do manually, but 
are so obvious and easy to do on the computer, 
like the «##ixes of typefaces, the 


MEA slight differences in 
ING size, the distor- 


tions, the ipregu- 

larities, all that kind of stuff, T 
guess I didn’t get into the computer earlier 
because I have all these hand skills and have 
used them to the same effect, Also, computer 
technology is becoming more seamless, J just 
avoided the whole first phase of the computer, 
the bitmap phase. Initially, the professional 
world didn’t really deal with computers either, 
as they are now, That was something that started 
in schools and in smaller practices, But now, the 
computer has become the only way to make 
graphic design, Everything else is, in a sense, 
outdated, A designer now has the kind of control 
that you could have before if you were a skilled 
jack-of-all-trades, You had to be a typographer, 
a photographer, and have access to stuff like 
whole archives. Now it's all in one machine. 
Another thing is that the computer is an inered- 
ible drawing device. It doesn't in any way re- 
place drawing, In fact, I think it’s going to open 
up drawing to whole new levels. 

Mr. Keedy: How has teaching at CalArts 
affected your work? @r has it? 

Fella: Well, it affects my work in that I probably 
do less of it, One of the problems of teaching is 
that a lot of your energy goes into teaching and 
the results end up on the students’ drawing 
board, The students have to sit down and do the 
work, And I think that you can vicariously work 
through them, On the other hand, school is areal 
laboratory for trying out new ideas. Students 
can also be very inspiring and energizing, The 
trick is not to despair and say “God, they do 
better work than T do, maybe I should quit,” 
which | think some design teachers do as they 
get older, It’s easy to retire into teaching, as itis 
easy for young people sometimes to go into 
teaching and never really practice. | really do 
want the two things to balance out and to work 
and teach, and there’s no reason for that not to 
occur, 

Mr. Keedy: Some designers, particu- 
larly older ones, complain about the 
future of design and younger designers. 
What's your take on the future 
of design? 

Fella: I think the future of design is going to be 
glowing. All futures basically are. The com- 
puter is opening up so many possibilities. 
Graphic design with the computer, printing 
media, film/video and yet-to-come technolo- 
gies are going to be really incredible. We're at 
the brink of a whole new era. A wonderful 
cliché, even if it's true! 


Mr. Keedy is a graphic/typeface designer in LA and 
instructor at CalArts with his pal Ed. 
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Edward Fella 


Mr. Keedy: You were trained as a commer- 
cial artist and illustrator and worked in 
various commercial art studios in Detroit. 
After 30 years in a successful career, why 
did you go to school, first at Center for 
Creative Studies and then to Cranbrook? 
Fella: One reason was I had spent all these years in 
the commercial art business and J never felt | was 
really “legitimate.” So | thought if T went to school, 
getting a degree would somehow legitimize what | 
did, By this time, design degrees were quite preva- 
lent in the profession, Another reason was that it 
would give me the option to teach. 

Mr. Keedy: These were not really 


A 


No eae. 


AND 


hired onasadesigner, 
She was different 
from most of the other vit Taknown 
in the art business, because she had actu- 
ally studied design in college, whereas 
most of my peers hadn't, Though we were 
all very successful commercial artists, most 
of us had either technical high school back- 
grounds or had come up through the ap- 
prentice system, a sort of on-the-job train- 
ing. Kathy studied industrial design, and 
then she went on to work as a graphic 
designer for various corporations, Through 
her I became more involved in an analytical 


considerations 
when you started 
your career? 
Fella: Not at all. | went 
to Cass Technical 
High School. T never 
attended a university. 
Despite being offered a 
scholarship when T , 
graduated, I didn’t go, . 
because I received such Z 
good training as acom- 
mercial artist in high 
school, I entered the art 
business immediately 
and became a practic- 
ing professional by the 
time I was nineteen, In 
the fifties, going to 
school and having a 
degree, especially 
with my Detroit 
working class back- 
ground, wasn’t that 
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signs of that work, This was in 
ee ly 1969 or 1970, 
T 


Mr. Keedy: he vernacular is a very 
hot issue in graphic design today. How- 
ever, most graphic designers think and 
use the vernacular differently from you, 
since you came out of commercial art. 

Fella: | was the vernacular! I was like those 
people that Robert Venturi wrote about, right? 
The guys that made the signs in Las Vegas, Ona 
somewhat higher level of course, kind of a mid- 
level of vernacular, It wasn't the folk vernacular, 
which commercial artists were very fond of, We 
allread GRAPHIS and articles about various kinds 


approach to design 
than T had ever con- 
sidered before, This 
approach was more 
typical of academic, 
“pure” graphic de- 
sign... What 1 
opened up for 
Kathy, which later 
fedintothe program 
at Cranbrook, was 
an understanding 
and sympathy for 
the “low end” of 
commercial art and 
the vernacular. This 
happened at the 
same time as the 
transition between 
Modernism and 
Post-Modernism, 
and the influence of 
the Venturi books. 
In the studio, we 


important, Being able to work was. Years later, 
Tcame to regret that. By the mid-eighties, I had 
another opportunity to go to school. My chil- 
dren were grown up, about to leave home to go 
to college, and I thought, “Woes, why don’t T 


5 of folk art and 

signs. Since 

T was also a 

decorative illus- 

trator, | was espe- 

cially interested in 

things that were 

crude or naive, un- 

learned, because 
that is what deco- 
rative illustration 
took so much in- 
spiration from, 

Mr. Keedy: When 
you entered 
Cranbrook, and 
were really im- 
mersed in “high 
design,” did it 
change the way 

you thought 
about the ver- 
nacular and what 
it means? You 
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commercial designers would kid Kathy about 
her high design background, and she would kid 
us back, but we developed a common respect 
that really changed my own practice and made 
it much more considered, It helped me put the 


do the same thing? 
Then] won't feel this 
kind of separation 
anxiety.” Thad spent 
the last fifteen years 
bringing up my chil- 
dren as a single par- 
ent, all while work- 
ing of course. Which 
is easy to do in the 
design/art business, 
since youmake your 
own time and hours 
and determine your 
own income, 


ai “——— version of the his- 
Mr. Keedy: Go- . oy tory of design, Fu- 
ing to graduate ep a turism, Dada, the 


school at the 
age of 48 was 
also easier for 


you because you i H 
happened to be i 
friends with| ! 


Kathy McCoy? 


could have just completely dumped 
the vernacular and become a 
sophisticated Modernist designer. 
Fella: | guess | could have, but I was too 
cynical for that. T saw this “high end” 


design part of my 
own work intoa sort 
of historical per- 
spective, which T 
hadn’t connected 
before, In commer- 
cial art studios, il- 
lustrators like my- 
self were very aware 
of the history of il- 
lustration and knew 
some design history 
too, I knew the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art 


Bauhaus, Like a lot 
of other advertising 
designers, T wasn't 
aware of the ideas 
behind later ver- 
sions of Modernism, 
like Swiss Design; 1 


Fella: Right, that was another connection. 
In the late sixties, I was working as a de- 
signer/illustrator at Skidmore Sahratian, a 
Detroit art studio, when Kathy McCoy was 


thought it was 


designers and we weren't involved in des’ 
systems, But we did recognize the stylistic 


design being as much 

a style as the various. 

vernaculars, 

Mr. Keedy: So you 

are interested in 
them equally then? 
Fella: Yes, and one of 
the things T wanted to 
bring to “high design” 
was the vernacular or 
commercial art, which 
had had a really bad 
name, as did advertising, 
since the sixties, Some- 
how graphic design was 
considered to be more 
pure, despite it’s con- 
nection to the corporate 
world, Today, corpo- 
rate, Swiss (Interna- 
tional Style) graphic 
design has a bad name, 
like commercial art or 
advertising design had 


justanother style, Itreally didn’t 


mean much to us because we weren't corporate 


n 


twenty years ago, which is kind of ironic. 

Mr. Keedy: You have alot of polaroids 
of signs. And have been collecting 
examples of the vernacular for a 
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NOTES ON FDWARD mee 


{from a description of Giulio Camillo of Venice. 
who. in the 1530's was attempting fo build a 
memory theatre” which would hold signs of all 
existing knowledge in the world] 

The work is of wood, marked with many images, 
and full of little boxes 
grades in it, He gives a place to each individual 


there ore various orders and 
figure and ornament he stammers badly and speaks 
Latin wit 
that through continually using his pen he has nearly 


difficulty, excusing’ hirself with the pretext 


lost the use of speech. He is scid however to be 
good in the vernacular” 


Has that much ever really been said about the 
incredible scavenging that shadows commercial ort 
practice? The miles of ‘clip files. the piles of 
reference books, the endless gobbling, up of 
magazines, the flea-marketing, the insatiable 
collection of ephemera? This mania surfaces every 
once in a while, for instance. during the recent 
public revelation that an illustrator of a TV Guide 
cover had collaged Oprah Winfrey's head on Anne 
Margaret's body because Ann Margaret's body had 
‘on just the right outfit, Te anyone acquainted with 
common illustration methods this episode implied 
that the exposed illustrator had probably collected 
a universe of dressy forsos in some file folder. just 
in case the right assignment come along - and sure 
enough, it did 

To understand Edward Fella’s work one has to 
recognize the age-old project undertaken by so 
many artists, writers, and thinkers: collecting, re- 
ordering and re-stating everything about the 
surrounding culture that can be observed and 
remembered, thereby laying claim te lone’s own 
interpretation of} the universe. 


There's a didactic, crackpot edge to the classifying 
impulse to “get it right” or “set the record straight’ 
but in the process of creating a new canon or 
catalogue, the talented ones end up defining 
themselves and creating that new culture, by and 
by. For Edward Fella the starting point of his 
catalog was the towering pile of any illustrators 
reference material: the books, the photos, the 
lettering guides, the type books, old post-cards, clip 
files, and a mental encyclopedia of visual style, all 
of it just in cose. True. he did mix some peculiar 
things into the investigation: way too much interest in 
higher forms of art, literature, and cultural history 
than can be explained by his high-school trade 
education, or by the environment of the commercial 
art studios in Detroit that he worked in so diligently 
and successfully for the first fifteen years of his 
designlife 


2 
fo quote Fella repeats'in three different 
sketchbooks! 
“This T which approaches the text is already itself 
a plurality of other texts, 
IEF notes: it's what you already know ftoo much!) 
of codes which are infinite or, more precisely, lost 
(whose origin is lost’) 


The path of Edward Fella's work spirals out from 
inside the conventions of commercial ort/design, to 
its borderlines - and then stops just at the edges. or 
straddles the fence between whatever separates 
design from something else land many think his 
work is just beyond the pale] Far from being a 
*hand’ (an illustrator that can mimic any number of 
styles) Edward Fella's illustration originally con 
sisted mainly of pen-and-ink line drawings which 
were referred to as “cartoons: not in the comic 
book and animation sense, but in the older definition 
of the cartoon as a sort of caricature, a visual 
skewering, Inflexibility of style and media was more 
than compensated for by wit and humor. Fella's 
mordant drawings poked fun at all types of human 
type and endeavor, and (when the assignment was 
decorative borders or headlines) at typography, too. 
Although he received a fair share of awards and 


l 
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recognition for the commercial work, it was always 
considered by his peers to be somewhat eccentric 
he claimed thot the strangeness in his work 
stemmed from desperate attempts fo cireumvent 
hand” He developed a fast, funny 
and perfectly executed commercial product, It was 
not for nothing that his fellow illustrators jokingly 
referred to him as “the king of zing” 

The decorative illustration had real impact en 
what was to follow. Fello's preferred lettering style 
wos a parody of Art Deco faces that he called 


“shiny shoe” or cleaners’ modern,” in reference to 


the limits of hie 


the style of many Depression-era laundries built in 
and around Detroit, This ornate stuff was con- 
structed by hand with circle guides and triangles. 
and Was in no way an accurate reproduction of 
anything seen during the 20's, but like the rest of 
his caricature, it got at the essential nature of the 
original lettering that was laugheble but dead-on 
He did the same with hand-scrawled versions of 
Victorian flourishes, ond parodies of other 
vernaculars as well. Years later. while pursuing 


graduate school education (quite removed from the 
commercial art business), he began to confront the 
typography of high design culture - and his 
opproach was completely consistent. Fellas deep 
structure is embedded in those illustrators 
reference files. and the files are horizontal, not 
hierarchical - so high design was just more stylistic 
grist for his mill, to personalize by ‘getting it 
wrong” Many graphic designers look at Edward 
Fella’s work and, unable fo see anything but error. 
cannot believe that it is there by design. But that 
only indicates the severity of the split between 
“high” art, “mid” design culture and "low’commercial 
art culture, One of the many ironies about the 
current fascination with the synthesis of high and 
pop cultures that allegedly marks our age is the 
fact that work which truly challenges the classifica- 
tions is still met with great difficulty, particularly if it 
emanates from the mid-range of design - and this 
is the story of Edward Fella's project: 


Sh 
{from a clipping in one of Ed's sketchbooks} 
*Dsor Ann Landers; leem lf years old andiwant 
more than anything in the world to be an artist. 
The few people who have been shown my work 
discouraged me by saying I'm not “with it’ Any 
advice? - Downbeat in Torrance, 
Dear T: Take heart in the words of Orson Welles. 
He said, ‘I passionately hate the idea of being “with 
it” A true artist is always out of step with his time. 
He has to be” [Ed adds comment: “Another great 
popular cult of art myth] 


By the early seventies art was made out of a let 
of things. including neon tubes, and very big holes 
bulldozed out of the earth land of course fifty 
years earlier it had been made out of porcelain 
urinals and snow-shovelsl, it wasnt until ten years 
later that it would be made out of type and large 
half-toned photostots. Pop-art made commercial art 
into a subject for painting which was obliquely 
flottering to commercial artists but which absolutely 
did not include them. (Author's note: the wall 
between graphic design and commercial art is 
dwarfed by the wall separating all of it from art 
For instance: at least some graphic designers keep 
up with Art in America, Artforum, ete. How many 
“real” artists do you think will see this issue of 
Emigre?) Fella's Bauhaus-influenced education 
taught him to idealize a combination of art and 
design practice; but still, art was painting and that 
was something he only got to do on weekends, 

As art de-materialized in the seventies it remained 
difficult to integrate as a motif into promotions for 
car dealerships and florists and banks and other 
typical clients. Fella turned to marginal art 
practices, especially photography, to augment his 
work. It helped that photography was pictorial, but 
it was not the pictures that became his subject 
matter. It was the detail of seeing, the litle 


Y 


conceptual moves that turned the act of photo- 
graphing from a banal procedure to a vehicle for 
meaning and a work of art that became so 
interesting Ed Ruscha, Andy Warhol, Robert Frank, 
Lee Friedlander, 
and flea-market antiques - all were added to Fella’s 
frame of reference, ond it was af tha: pomt that the 
edges began to blur. 

Staff illustrators in design studios have lots of 
down time between ossignments and Edward Fella 
used his the way most illustrators do. to make 
“samples” which ore comps of imaginary projects 


“artist's books,” folk art, “mall” art, 


meant to demonstrate one's capabilities in a way 
that printed samples did not. which a sclesman 
would take fo show to potential clients, which might 
bring about @ real job where the experiment could 
be put fo use. When not cartooning, Fella used 
samples to tread into art territory In 1974. he used 
his studio's first direct-positive photostat system to 
produce a book of collages instantly composed of 
found imagery ond type. He had always made 
collages, but now because of the stats, they were 
easy fo translate inte graphic media. The pages are 
Based) oni He genre ef magazine doxignl where 
most of the imagery came from but the sperse 
juxtaposition of images and tiny bits of type is like o 
caricature of the minimalism of late Swiss corporate 
design However, the content. which is mostly 
cryptic, contradicts the clarity of the style, It is all 
wrong, which leads you to inspect individual 
elements more carefully. Suddenly everything is 
“strange™ [Nothing is more fantastic ultimately than 
precision) ? What Fella had ingested from art and 
photography 
defined not by on identifiable visual style but by a 
series of intellectual moves in space and time - was 
conflated with the puns and pop images of commer- 
cialism in his new sample book - and it did not yield 
him any commissions. But it set him permanently on 
the course that led to his current work. It also had 
@ large impact on the design program that the 
McCoys were setting up at Cranbrook, just a few 
miles away, Fella would show his experimental work 
jo the students la more appreciative audience than 
his art business peers] and his scavenging of art 
‘and design became a model for much work 
produced there. From the McCoys and Cranbrook, 
he developed a more refined appreciation for the 
rational methodology of design: you see him 
synthesize it with his old caricaturing mode in a 
series of rigorous but intuitively friendly” symbols 
designed for several departments of Detroit's Henry 
Ford Hospital. The program is straight out of any 
corporate manual but the visual style is a funny 
version of stencilled images, completely unlike the 
typical institutional identity system, 


Of 
(from a 1984 sketchbook) 
“I force myself into Self-Contradiction fo avoid 
following my own taste’ - Marcel Duchamp 


- an obsession with process, art 


Between the time that Edward Fella began to 
produce his hybrid art/design work (which could be 
interpreted as art about design, in materials not 
usually encountered in anything recognized as art, 
at least fifteen years ago) and the next ten years 
or so, when he gradually pulled out of commercial 
practice to concentrate on his own education, he 
began to work with a variety of al 
organizations in Detroit - the Detroit Focus Gallery, 
the Poetry Resource Center, the Detroit Artists 
Market. He began to produce printed material for 
openings, announcements, temporary signs, small 
catalogs - all of it extremely low-budget, but free 
of constraint, Through his work in the ‘samples’, 
then a set of xeroxed collages and litite books, and 
finally a set of sketchbooks, he had wandered even 
farther into terra incognita of the professional 
graphic designer - but the work was still design’, it 
was made up of type and photographs arranged 
clearly, Fello's work was always legible” but not in 
the completely linear way most design is. For a 
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designer like Fella, who had been used to working 
with professional suppliers paid by big production 
budg 
cheap typesetting and “quickie” offset printing was a 


's, stepping down to the erratic quality of 


radical move, but one that he had to make Isince it 
was all the organizations could afford! in order to 
see the experiments of his collages and sketchbooks 
realized. He slowly built an audience out of the 
Detroit arts community - and eventually they took 
him as seriously as he took them. 

Fella claims that he could never figure out how 
to modulate his experimental work info the routine 
commercial design and illustration projects that he 
produced, that he wos only able fo flourish when 
he had complete creative control over the projects 
for the arts organizations. But in that work he did 
develop hierarchies of experimentation which imitate 
the range possible in real work. For instance, the 
Detroit Focus Quarterly is typographically conser- 
ative, true to the genre: but there are visual puns 
andi buried themes in pheto choices for instance, 
everyone will be posed similarly, etc) that ore not 
blatant but can be appreciated upon closer 
inspection, In a series of posters for photography 
exhibitions, an angle of vision or composition will be 
echoed in the ostensibly minimal typography: in the 
ease of the Rauhauser poster, typographic detail 
from the image of the Leica is integrated into what 
appears to be quite normal, tasteful “art typogra~ 
phy. It is usually considered to be very bad form 
for graphic design to provide anything but the most 
reverential, neutral frame when the subject is Art. 
But Fella insists on intervening with the subject. In 
1987, he produced two remarkable catalogs: one on 
the work of Morris Brose [published by the Detroit 
Artists Market] and the other for on exhibition of 
the work of Phillip Fike & Bill Rauhauser ot the 
Detroit Focus Gallery. In the Brose catalog, big 
chunks of type move muscularly across the pages, 
mimicking the weight and gravity of Brose's work 
Photographs are cropped in extreme shapes that 
induce a visual anxiety by emulating the formal 
strategy of Brose’s sculpture in the wrong media 

In the Fike/Rauhauser catalog, photographs of 
the artists are embellished with shapes that Fella 
has added, which seem disconnected from their 
work The presence of the designer is noted more 
aggressively than custom ever allows, and design as 
one of the many invisible support systems in the ort 
world is highlighted with a vengeance. 


5: 
(EF sketchbook. Noy. 1985) 
Tell the truth but tell it slant/Success in 
Circuit lies’- Emily Dickenson 
Now Edward Fella is @ faculty mernber in the 
graphic design program at CalArts, where he 
works with fourth year and graduate students. He 
keeps designing Detroit Focus announcements [by 
Express mail) and he diligently produces sketchbook 
after sketchbook of drawings and collages: these 
two projects are the main “lab” where Fella keeps 
performing his new experiments, [Fella is an unusual 
Teacher; he possesses decades of experience but he 
rejects it as a source of authority since he is almost 
entirely involved with speculation). 

There are not many precedents for Fellas 
position in graphic design now. He produces work 
that, because of its media, scale and audience, is 
usually called graphic design, but which flaunts the 
professional conventions of it, Rotten work is nothing 
new, since it is more often’ done, knowingly or 
unknowingly, by printers. artists, or anyone with 
- but Fella toys with 
the border between what is acceptable and what is 
not from deep within the establishment, thirty-some 
yeors of design practice, and a graduate education 


access to desktop publishing” 


from Cranbrook. He cannot be accused of any 
sort of naivete, 

The first position Fella takes, which can only 
make many designers wince, is to declare that his 
formal experimentation is purely in the service of his 
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own aesthetic gratification and nothing else, (This 
‘of course js not quite true, or we would not be 
looking at his work right now - but that is his 
cross to bear) Fella proceeds from the point that 
all standards [particularly typographic ones that 
imply a kind of mastery or expertise] are not 
necessarily wrong, but in his particular case. 
irrelevant. He refuses to find the solution in the 
problem la great design cliche if ever there was 
onel: in fact, conveying a message is never a 
problem in his work - messages are usually as 
clear as bells, But he does concoct enormous 
problems by upsetting every rule associated with 
functional typography while remaining completely 
cognizant that design is defined in part by its 
“obedience” to a highly mutable set of standards 
of public tastes) 

For instance: how easy is it to compose a 
page using only typefaces whose names rhyme? 
What new aesthetic emanates from that small but 
strange decision? He is not trying to perfect an 
ald style or invent a new one; all situations ore 
unique and deserving of a whole new approach. It 
is this quality which is so relevant to the kinds of 
design now possible on the computer. Even though 
his work is painstakingly created by hand, it is a 
model of complexity that is really only viable on 
the computer. Fella talks about looking for crude 
archetypes for lettering, and while many designers 
have appreciated the vitality of amateur lettering, 
few have had the nerve to actually incorporate its 
characteristics into their work While a graduate 
student at Cranbrook, he began by taking 
photostats of existing faces and “adjusting them 
by slicing serifs or strokes with his xacto knife. He 
has continued to do this, guided by o set of 
formal precepts which celebrate discordant or 
unbelanced elements: irregularities of shape, 
letter - and word-spacing: ambivalent base-lines: 
and almost imperceptible degrees of contrast 
rendered by types of slightly different weight 
Fella’s own standard of ‘similar differences” or 
“inconsistent irregularities are in direct opposition 
to the simplified notions of contrast inherited from 
modernist typography las articulated by Moholy- 
Nagy ond Tschicheld) but again are much more 
reflective of the plasticity made possible in 
contemporary computerized typesetting. So, 
although he has avoided the computer so far, his 
work does address the complete and total 
technological change sweeping over typography 
today, It has been noted that the grand techno- 
logical change that we are now witnessing has to 
haye some impact on the aesthetic principles of 
design: perhaps Edward Fella’s work is dernon- 
strafing what those shifts might be? 

But fo look af his work only for that is to 
distort what it really is, which cannot possibly be 
described in its entirety, because like Camillos 
Memory Theatre. it contains so many bits and 
pieces, quotations and signs, organized in such a 
personal manner, that it cant really all be 
rationalized. In the flyers for exhibitions at the 
Detroit Focus gallery, all sorts of elements and 
techniques are cataloged, sometimes in reference 
to the subject, sometimes so obliquely that the 
joke just lies there, waiting for the most astute 
observer He reserves the prerogative to interact 
with the ortists, or fo stage a sideshow. A very 
subtle example of this is his design for the /Oth 
Anniversary catalog for Detroit Focus. Its style is 
typical of the sort of conventionally subdued form 
that design takes when the subject is an art 
institution, But the entire 80 page book is pasted 
up by hand without tools, columns of type and 
blocks of photographs simply “eyeballed’ as if 
there is a grid: but of course it wobbles, ever so 
slightly. From the design. you cauld infer that the 
presence of this alternative institution has positively 
destabilized the more closed cultural milieu 
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which existed before its history; or you could infer that 
the institution itself is flexible, or perhaps even on 
shoky ground. Or, if you are not prone to close~ 
reading, you could miss the whole thing! 


b. 
(EF. 1986) 
‘finger on exactly identifying that meddlesome art 


touch in the design pie 


In many of the real professions whose status is envied 
by the quasi-profession of design, there is a very clear 
distinction made between levels and genres of 
practice. The neighborhood no-fault divorce lawyer is 
different from the academic specialist, and they in 
turn are different than the highly-paid corporate 
counsel or the idealistic public defender But genres 
of graphic design practice are rarely distinguished 
from each other and therefore the common assumption 
is that all design has to rest upon a set of shared 
values” which are mostly based on style and 
production quality Look at Prints Regional Annual 
- there is no perceptible difference between the work. 
that is chosen from different parts of the country, 
because the representatives of the profession that 
curate the work would fend to not recognize anything 
that falls outside of this very generalized set of 
specifications: as graphic design ot all, This delusion 
stems from the time not so long ago when self- 
conscious graphic design was produced by a small 
group of modernist inifiates. Some nostalgic designers 
[mostly over 50) are somewhat bitter about it passing, 
dismoued bythe hordes fi eung designersiond the 
inadvertent) loss of production control brought on by 
the new technology, Edward Fella, 53, continues to 
play in his self-defined “bordertown’ of design 
practice [declared in the bordertown of Detroit, 
unconcerned with the mainstream of either one of the 
Coasts], surrounded by the piles of clip files. books, 
type samples, art magazines, novels, polaroids that he 
has been frying to make sense out of for thirty years. 
It is in Fellas style to discount the work, to insist that 
it is all for fun and without consequence, and maybe 
he has to maintain that line in order to be able to 
continue to produce it when/if is not recognized! by 
many as being art or design. But there are many who. 
appreciate his work for the tough questions implied 
by its very existence Can graphic designers ever 
really be accepted as anything other than obedient 
mediums lubricating the messages of their clients? Is 
there any room in the transmission of messages for 
the designer's static? Is friction a vital elernent in 
“problem solving’? Are designers really smart and 
creative enough to be able to see the opportunity to 
take a more aggressive role in their work? Can work 
that is produced for practically nothing be taken 
seriously in our slick profession, or js a budget (and 
@ map) now attached to the definition of design? Con 
design that embraces the culture of design as subject 
matter, be understood by other designers without 
them becoming defensive |'oh, thats jusf design about 
designl']and fearful, or must designers wander about 
in a state of perpetual ingenuousness? Must design 
always be put to work? Edward Fella doesnt 
presume fo have the answers, but he just keeps re~ 
phrasing the question in a million permutations, 


just in case 


Footnotes 
| Francie Yates, The Art of Memory Unwersity of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, ISbb. Pg, 3) 

2 Robbe-Grilet, quotedin John Hejduk, Mask of Medusa Rizzcli 
International Publications. New York. 1985. Pg. 39 


Lorraine Wild, who was raised in Detroit, is a grophic 
designer, writer, and the director of the Graphic Design 
Pragram at California Institute of the Arts, She started 
clipping Edward Fella's illustrations in local newspapers 
when she was Ib, so she makes no claim far any degree 


of objectivity when it comes to his work 
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